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Industrial Control Bill Passes the House 


Debate Was Greatly Curtailed Under the “Gag” Rule and Measure Was Passed the Latter Part 
of Last Week by an Overwhelming Majority—Manufacturers Sales Tax Which Was Pro- 
posed to Finance Measure Was Heavily Voted Down—Impossible to Say When Bill 

Will be Disposed of in Senate But Will Be Debated at Some Length 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincrton, D. C., May 31, 1933—The industrial con- 
trol bill passed the House of Representatives the latter 
part of last week by an overwhelming majority. No 
changes were made in that part of the bill affecting indus- 
try or its control. Members of the House feel that there 
will be a number of changes when the bill passes the Sen- 
ate. 

As a matter of fact a great many members of the Sen- 
ate, including some prominent members of the Democratic 
paity, are much opposed to some of the provisions of the 
bill, particularly the relaxation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law as provided in the bill as it passed the House. - 

Some hearings have already been held on the bill by 
the Senate Finance Committee and it is expected that 
they will be all over before this paper reaches its readers. 

Debate in the House was very much curtailed under 
stringent rules adopted by that body, denominated “gag” 
rules by many members of the House. There was prac- 
tically no discussion of those provisions relating to indus- 
trial control, almost all debate being limited to the tax 
provisions. A vote was taken for the insertion of the 
manufacturers sales tax instead of the taxes now pro- 
vided in the bill but this amendment was’ overwhelmingly 
voted down, in spite of talk that sentiment had changed 
in this connection. 

While it is impossible to state at this time when the bill 
will pass the Senate it is believed that it will be under dis- 
cussion in that body for considerable more time than it 
was in the House owing to the difference in legislative 
tules of procedure. 


Michigan Mills More Active 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


KaLaMazoo, Mich., May 29, 1933—The rapidly mov- 
ing mass of heretofore nationally pent up ergs is gradu- 
ally increasing its favorable effect upon the Western 
Michigan paper industry. A few flurries, caused by the 
fast moving political changes, have had their encouraging 
effect on paper mills in this district, but confidence in a 
steady incline in business favor is encouraging mill heads. 

Many of the Western Michigan paper mills, in line 
with others throughout the country, are finding markets 
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opening up, due to increased prices in general and are 
looking with confidence for still further increases in busi- 
ness. 

Jobs are on the rise in the mills and in many cases em- 
ployment has more than made up the loss sustained dur- 
ing the banking holiday. Some mills have even restored 
their employment to higher levels than before the holiday. 

The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company has 
found it necessary to extend working schedules to a con- 
siderable extent due to expansion of demand in all lines 
of material processed. The future, according to Jacob 
Kindleberger, president of that company, “is definitely 
rosy and there is every reason for a feeling of confidence.” 

The Sutherland Paper Company has been maintaining a 
little better than an even break in business generally and 
has added nearly $3,000 to its payroll during the last 
month. L. W. Sutherland, president of the Sutherland 
Company, says the outlook is most encouraging. 

Of the 1,000 men given jobs in Muskegon during the 
past two months, the Central Paper Company has taken 
a large number, placing its entire schedule up to a full 
time standard. 

Michigan Paper Company officials in Plainwell report 
that there is a slight improvement in the demand for print 
and coated papers and that they anticipate a general up- 
ward trend. The Kalamazoo Paper Company finds it has 
been necessary to extend the working schedule slightly. 
The last weeks have seen a decided improvement. 


Scandinavian Pulp Mills Concerned 


The recent depreciation of the dollar is causing some 
concern to the pulp and paper industries of Northern 
European countries, inasmuch as their sales to the United 
States have been in dollars, and the returns in crowns will 
be correspondingly less, according to Commercial Attache 
Lund at Oslo. 

It is commonly accepted that European prices have been 
below American quotations; in fact, the comparatively 
favorable showing of a number of mills last year was due 
to the fact that sales were made in dollars. This ad- 
vantage will be lost, of course, unless there is a corre- 
sponding increase in prices, a development naturally hoped 
for, but hardly expected unless buying is stimulated. 
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— Demand Advances Broadly In Chicago 


With Few Exceptions, All Standard Grades of Paper Display Greater Strength and Improved 
Undertone—Fine Paper Market Conditions Decidedly Better, With Increased Request 
Reported—Book and Cover Papers Generally Buoyant—Paper Board Section Firm 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaoo, Ill., May 27, 1933.—Chicago, busy and bustling 
with the opening of A Century of Progress Exposition, is 
finding time to contribute materially to the general busi- 
ness improvement. The paper industry is included in this 
broad advance and, with only one or two exceptions, all 
grades of paper show strength and improved tone. The 
kraft market is stronger and demand has broadened out. 
Toilets and tissues are reported especially good. Fine 
papers have increased in demand and the market condi- 
tions are reported exceedingly gratifying. Books and 
covers have shared in the general betterment. The news 
print market was reported uncertain because of recent 
price changes and the ground wood markets have, of 
course, felt this uncertainty. In general, however, the out- 
look is reported brighter. Paper board manufacturers re- 
port much improvement within the past ten days, tonnage 
requirements increasing and prices firm. <A characteristic 
of the present week has been a tendency toward larger 
orders, something of remarkable interest to paper execu- 
tives and taken to mean confidence on the part of buyers 
in a firming price structure and in future possibilities. 


Improvement Gaining Momentum 


The Chicago area is keeping pace in the trade upturn and 
the improvement in business appears to be gaining mo- 
mentum. In a recently printed article a Chicago printer, 
official of one of the largest printing establishments, said 
that he has observed a change in the attitude of every one 
which he hopes will be transformed into orders shortly. 
He asserted that there has been a marked increase in the 
number of inquiries, which usually comes before the actual 
orders. All, of course, being good news to the paper in- 
dustry. Walter Paepcke, president of the Container Cor- 
poration of America, quoted in the same article, says that 
his company has had a few “good weeks.” The plants 
of the company are now running at about 65 per cent of 
capacity, he said. Prices of raw materials entering into 
the containers which his company manufactures have stif- 
fened recently, he said. 

That the paper industry is now making up for lost time 
is evidenced by the position held in the seventh Federal 
Reserve area for the week ending April 15. At that 
time paper and printing groups were one of only three 
out of the ten reporting groups which showed a decline 
in earnings. The 302 reporting firms, for the week of 
April 15, showed 38,475 wage earners with earnings of 
$801,000, an increase of 0.2 per cent in wage earners and a 
decline of 1.6 per cent in earnings as compared to the week 
of March 15. 


Work of the Paper ‘Foundation 


While monuments, are being passed out for splendid 
work done in face of many discouragements, including 
the now ancient business depression, Chicago paper mer- 
chants believe that the Paper Foundation, Inc., should be 
represented. The Century of Progress Exposition opened 
in Chicago on May 27, a week earlier than was antici- 
pated. Yet the Paper Foundation exhibit was practically 
all set and ready to attract the interest of thousands of 
World’s Fair visitors. “The doubting Thomases are now 


about convinced that Chicago means business on this Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition,” said Phil Howard, manag- 
ing director of the Foundation. “Many will probably 
wish to be represented after they see the splendid loca- 
tion of the exhibits and the crowds that are being attracted, 
We are not all completed as yet but we are well on our 
way and can match cards with any of the rest of the ex- 
hibitors. The ‘house of paper’ is completed and the 
paper machine is here and installed. The individual ex- 
hibits are coming in fast and are being squared away for 
the big crowds confidently exhibited.” Chicago paper 
executives who have watched the progress of this exhibit, 
against admitted heavy odds, are warm in their commen- 
dation of the efforts put forth. They are equally positive 
that the exhibits—both the central display and the private 
ones—will do a world of good for the paper industry, not 
only in increasing actual sales but in establishing prestige. 


Paper Salesmen’s Golf Season Opened 


The Mid West Division of the Salesmen’s Association 
of the Paper Industry utilized its Monday meeting to com- 
memorate the most successful golf season opening yet 
held. The first event held last Friday at the Bob-O-Link 
Golf Club attracted a lot of newcomers who, along with 
nearly fifty regulars, had a great time. Winners in the 
first event—always an important item to salesmen every- 
where—are as follows: Low gross, A. Hopkins, Gaw- 
O’Hara (90); low net, handicaps of 17 and under, three 
tied as follows, W. B. Moore, Brown Paper Goods; W. 
H. Smythe, West Virginia Pulp and Paper and P. C. Jones, 
International Paper; low net, handicaps of 18 and over 
Carl Engholm, West Virginia Pulp and Paper; low net 
first nine, I. L. Gartland, Northwest Paper Company ; low 
net second nine, two tied as follows, Frank Stephens, Sorg 
Paper Company and E. L. Kischel; low putts, Frank Pren- 
t:ss, Hollingsworth & Whitney (31); foresome putts, W. 
B. Moore; J. McHenry, Mid States Gummed Paper; C. 
Engholm and Frank Prentiss ; low net foresome, F. Pegen- 
stecher, Bryant Paper Company; E. Runcie, Champion 
Coated Paper Company; Ed Carpenter, Swigart Paper 
Company and F. M. Stephens; low score par three holes 
two tied as follows, A. J. Austin, Moser Paper Company 
and Courtney Reeves, Allied Paper Company ; blind bogey 
(85) six tied as follows, A. H. Smythe; A. J. Austin; 
George Bond, International Paper; F. Pegenstecher; F. 
M. Stephens and R. Wesley, Rhinelander Paper Company. 
The next scheduled event, according to the handy card put 
out by Bill Tilden, golf chairman, will be held at the Sun- 
set Ridge Country Club, Winnetka, on Friday, June 23. 


News of the Trade 


Two events are scheduled for Chicago in June which 
are of interest to the paper industry as they affect manu- 
facturers of power machinery and industrial advertisers. 
The Eleventh Annual Convention of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers’ Association will be held here June 26 
to 28, with headquarters at the Medinah Athletic Club, and 
will include an extensive exhibit of successful industrial 
advertising on many products. Industrial executives in 
all fields are invited to attend the conference and exhibi- 
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tion regardless of whether their organizations are mem- 
bers of the association. Forest Webster, Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., who is president of the N.I.A.A. reports that one 
of the largest gatherings of industriai executives in the 
history of the organization will participate in the confer- 
ence. The 1933 Chicago Power Show will be held in 
Chicago June 25 to 30. It will be the big focal point for 
engineers, the important meeting place of executives and 
the effective visual sales stimulation for the manufacturer. 
“Engineering Week” at the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion will be. the big feature. 

The United Container Association held an important 
meeting in Chicago on May 23 and 24. The attendance 
was Satisfactory and some progressive steps were taken in 
the meetings of the membership, traffic, standardization, 
cost and statistical and executive committee sessions held 
on May 23. On May 24, E. E. Scharff, head of the 
Scharff-Koken Manufacturing Company, spoke on recent 
economic developments affecting the industry and W. D. 
Lane, president of Eggerss O’Flyng Company, discussed 
methods of creating a better competitive spirit within the 
industry. 

The Mid West Wall Paper Mills, which for over ten 
years has averaged a five day week, has, during the past 
six weeks, been forced to run Saturdays as well as over- 
time on the other five days in order to keep up with the 
rush of orders. The demand is for cheaper goods but the 
improvement is taken to reflect the general betterment in 
business conditions. 

According to reports from Alton, IIl., the Alton Box- 
board and Paper Company has notified three hundred 
employees of a 10 per cent increase by G. G. Otto, presi- 
dent of the company. 

The purchasing department of the Caldwell-Moore plant 
of Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has been moyed to the 
company’s Pershing Road plant at 300 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, thus combining all purchases for the two 
plants under the supervision of Henry M. Coen, purchas- 
ing agent. 

Westvaco Inspirations for Printers, number 81, puts in 
its appearance in Chicago offices this week. This issue is 
dedicated to ‘When the Wheels of Industry Turn.” Some 
of the well written articles, all exceptionally illustrated, are 
headed “The Voice with a Smile”; “There’s Power in the 
Story-Picture”; and “Contrasts Are Convincing”. Na- 
tional advertisers have cooperated in making this particu- 
lar issue of Westvaco outstanding in interest to advertisers 
and buyers of printing. 


Argentina a Steady Market for Paper 


That Argentina offers a steady market for foreign paper 
and paper products is shown by statistics recently compiled 
by Assistant Trade Commissioner J. B. Smith, Buenos 
Aires, 

During the past 14 years the estimated average annual 
real value of foreign paper and paper products imported 
into Argentina amounted to about 22,000,000 gold pesos, 
or about $21,300,000 at par, it was stated. 

During 1930, imports of paper and board accounts for 
881 per cent of the real value of all imports in this line; 
books and printed matter, and articles manufactured from 
paper and board accounting for 714 per cent and 4 per cent, 
respectively, during that year. 

Most of the imports originated as follows: 

News print, Canada, German, Norway and Sweden; 
book and writing paper, Germany ; wrapping paper, Sweden 
and Germany; and boards, Finland, Germany and the 
Netherlands. 
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Pacific States Paper Merchants Meet 


In a two day session, marked by important discussions 
of current conditions in the paper industry, the Sixteenth 
Annual Convention of the Pacific States Paper Trade As- 
sociation met at Del Monte May 11 and 12 and laid out a 
program of constructive work to be accomplished during 
the coming year. The meeting was well attended from 
all sections of the Pacific Coast and was presided over by 
President H. L. Zellerbach, also president of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Company. 

Stabilization plans of the paper industry, standardiza- 
tion and simplification, credit control and administrative 
problems were among the subjects considered. Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, secretary of the National Paper Trade As- 
sociation of New York, was in attendance and addressed 
the group on the activities of the national body, which is 
closely cooperating with the manufacturers in working 
out a solution of mutual problems. At the conclusion of 
the business meetings, the Annual Convention Golf 
Tournament, conducted by the manufacturers, was held 
over the beautiful Del Monte links, 


Arthur W. Towne, vice president of Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne, San Francisco, was elected the new president of 
the Pacific States Paper Trade Association and Del Monte 
was chosen as the meeting place for the 1934 convention. 
Associated with Mr. Towne as new administrative officers 
are C. H. Beckwith, San Francisco, executive first vice 
president; J. W. Thompson, Seattle, Samuel Abrams, Los 
Angeles, T. A. O’Keefe, San Francisco, M. B. Olsted, Los 
Angeles, Ralph D. Finch, Portland, vice-presidents; and 
H. Arthur Dunn, San Francisco, secretary-treasurer. 

In accepting his new office, Mr. Towne stated it would 
be the policy of the association to continue the progressive 
program followed by the retiring president, H. L. Zeller- 
bach, pointing out that the opportunity for service to the 
industry by a properly functioning association was never 
more favorable and with the loyal support of the member- 
ship he looked for the year to be one of accomplishment. 
A number of new members were added during the past 
year and it is the expectation of the new administration 
that more will feel the desirability of joining in the near 
future. 


Credit Congress to Meet 


A Credit Congress of Industry will be held in Milwau- 
kee, June 20, 1933. This is the Trade Group meeting 
day of the 38th annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men being held this year at the Hotel 
Schroeder, June 19 to 23 inclusive. 

The Trade Groups organized for the Credit Congress 
of Industry have scheduled all-day programs builded 
around the broad aspects of sales and credit administra- 
tion, with special emphasis in each program upon those 
subjects or problems which are of particular significance 
to each trade. These meetings have for their purpose the 
development of cooperation and coordination of effort in 
sales and credit work, and every business executive will 
find that he will derive real and lasting benefit from at- 
tendance at the Group Meeting of his trade associates. 
Meetings are open to non-members as well as to members 
of the National Association of Credit’ Men. 

The Trade Group meetings including Paper Products 
and Converters Group, chairman, Russell C. Flom, Men- 
asha Products Company, Menasha, Wis.; and the Fine 
Paper Group, chairman, K. E. Hellstrom, Messinger Pa- 
per Company, Chicago. 
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Idle Canadian Mills Swell News Print Loss 


Consolidated Paper Corp., and Its Various Subsidiaries, Report Deficit of $98,087 in First 
Fifteen Months of Operation—Decreased Demand for News Print Paper Compelled Clos- 
ing of Some Plants, With Resultant Heavy Carrying Charges 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

A special to the New York Times, dated May 30, states 
that the first report of the Consolidated Paper Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., and its subsidiaries, which has just gone for- 
ward to shareholders, covers the fifteen months from Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, when the company came into being, to 
March 31, last. It contains details of the reorganization 
which led to the creation of the corporation. 

In the fifteen months gross profits from operation, in- 
come from investments, exchange, miscellaneous and other 
revenues amounted to $2,448,849. Dedvctions of bank and 
other interest at $790,137, bond and debenture interest of 
subsidiary companies at $90,496, and carrying charges on 
properties not operated at $666,302 left a loss of $98,087 
for the period, and before depreciation. 

The balance sheet shows a reduction in secured bank 
leans of $4,805,000 and in inventories of approximately 
$4,000,000. Depreciation reserve is shown higher by 
$3,000,000. 

The report of the president, L. J. Belnap, says in part: 

“To conform with the provisions of the trust deed, the 
financial year of the corporation was determined as end- 
ing on March 31. The assets and undertakings of Canada 
Power and Paper Corporations and its subsidiaries were 
taken over as of January 1, 1932. This report accordingly 
covers a fifteen months’ period. 

“The Consolidated statements include ‘the following 
wholly owned subsidiary companies: Anticosti Shipping 
Company, Haha Bay Land and Building Company, Lauren- 
tide’ Ottawa Company, Ltd.; Menjobagues Lumber Com- 
pany, Ltd.; St. Maurice Valley Paper Company, Ltd., and 
Wayagamack News, Ltd. 

“The plan of reorganization of Canada Power and 
Paper Corporation and its subsidiaries was issued by the 
Securities Protective Committee on June 2, 1931; was de- 
clared effective on August 10, 1931, and was ratified by 
the various classes of security holders of the constituent 
companies during October and November, 1931. Ninety- 
seven per cent of the securities of the constituent com- 
panies were deposited under the plan. 

“On June 1, 1932, all assets and undertakings of Canada 
Power and Paper Corporation and its subsidiaries were 
transferred to Consolidated Paper Corporation, Ltd., as of 
January 1, 1932. 

“In accordance with the plan, Consolidated Paper Cor- 
poration, Ltd., issued $51,406,900 principal amount of its 
first mortgage bonds and sterling registered stock and 1,- 
534,725 no-par value shares. Concurrently with the change 
in the capital structure the book values of the assets were 
adjusted. 

“The market price of news print in 1931, when the re- 
organization plan was approved, was $57 a ton delivered, 
was reduced to $53 a ton on January 1, 1932 and $45 a ton 
on June 1, 1932, and is now $40 a ton. Prices of other 
products which your corporation manufactures have also 
declined in both domestic and export markets. Had the 
1931 prices been maintained during the period under re- 
view the gross revenue of your corporation would have 
been approximately $2,000,000 greater on the volume ac- 
tually produced: 

“Decreased demand for news print has compelled the 


closing of some of your mills, with resultant heavy carry- 
ing charges. The necessity of utilizing inventories, particu- 
larly pulp wood, has delayed the concentration of opera- 
tions, attainment of the highest efficiency and lowest costs, 
Every effort has been made to lower costs and institute 
economies, with the result that savings of approximately 
$1,250,000 were effected in operating costs, administra- 
tion, interest charges, etc. The corporation did not benefit 
from the economies instituted during the full period under 
review. 

“The reduction and passing of dividends by companies 
whose shares are owned by your corporation decreased the 
income from investments $156,000. 

“Accounts and bills receivable include amounts due from 
Price Brothers & Co., Ltd. (in bankruptcy), $526,993: 
Price Brothers Sales Corporation, $736,747, and Newsprint 
Institute of Canada, $345,065, resulting from contracts 
entered into prior to organization. 

“An amount deemed sufficient to provide for doubtful 
accounts is included in the reserve for contingencies. 

“Since the close of the financial year a further general 
reduction in the market price of news print has been 
made, which is currently $40 a ton delivered, and the net 
mill price as of April, 1933, is approximately $6 a ton 
less than the average price during 1913, 1914 and 1915. 
Consumption of news print paper reached its peak in 
North America in 1929, when it was 62 pounds per capita, 
whereas for 1932 it was 45%4 pounds per capita, or slight- 
ly less than in 1922. Since 1929, however, there has been 
installed additional productive capacity of about 300,000 
tons per annum. 

“These conditions have forced many of the largest news 
print producers in Canada into receivership, bankruptcy 
or the hands of bond-holders’ committees. Unsound and 
destructive competition, together with reduced consump- 
tion and excess capacity, is responsible for the present 
serious situation.” 


Chromium Corp. to Exhibit at Green Bay 


The Chromium Corporation of America, manufacturers 
of industrial chromium plating, 120 Broadway, New York, 
will have a rather elaborate display of its Crodon-plated 
pieces at the convention of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, to be held at Green Bay, 
June 8 to 10. This display will include chromium plated 
screen plates (both flat and curved), suction box covers, 
evaporator tubes, press rolls and many other items. There 
will also be shown a friction sliding mechanism to illus- 
trate the extreme smoothness of the chromium plated sur- 
face in comparison with other metallic surfaces, which 
feature is of particular importance on screen plates, suc- 
tion box covers, press rolls, etc. 

At the business meetings A. F. Francis of the company’s 
Milwaukee plant will read a paper entitled “Benefits of 
Chromium to the Paper Industry.” In addition to Mr. 
Francis, the company will be represented at the convention 
by L. D. Jensen, Chicago district manager; George Mil- 
lard, Howard L. Garvens and C. H. Belvin, Jr., of the 
Milwaukee plant. These representatives will be prepared 
to supply information and answer questions regarding 
any phase of industrial chromium plating. 
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Philadelphia Paper Market Continues Buoyant 


Demand for Various Standard Grades of Fine Paper Expands and Prices Rule Steady to Firm— 
Bright Outlook for Passage of National Industrial Recovery Act Pleases Local Paper 
Industry—Opinion Expressed That Future Improvement Is Certain 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 29, 1933—More sales involv- 
ing a larger volume of goods, doubtlessly in anticipation of 
still further increases in prices; the stimulating effect of 
such increases as already have taken place; and above all 
the enthusiasm engendered by the prospect of passage of 
the National Industry Recovery Act, have resulted in an 
enthusiasm in the Philadelphia paper trade greater than 
has been felt for a period of years. Because in the past 
on numerous occasions the enthusiasts were disposed to 
believe that temporary gains then enjoyed were indicative 
of a permanence, there remains just a little hesitancy in 
universal rejoicing. But representatives who are in a posi- 
tion to express opinion like President William A. Hentz, 
of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association, are absolute- 
ly of opinion that the turn has taken place and that future 
improvement is certain. 

All of the houses in the fine paper business, whose opin- 
ions were sought in a tour of the trade, reported improve- 
ment in buying, although the percentage of that improve- 
ment was of varying amounts. What particularly pleased 
them was the good spirit in which their customers, the 
printers, have taken recent advances in prices. The effect 
has been to put brakes on cut-throat competition previous- 
ly existing, and on the other hand to enable them to do 
business much more advantageously with their own cus- 
tomers. Moreover, a perceptible increase in demands from 
advertisers who are now launching campaigns which have 
long been held back has stimulated activity in both the 
printing and the fine paper fields. 


Paper Trade Association Activities 


In view of the splendid success of the Philadelphia 
Paper Trade Association in securing in its Coarse Paper 
Division, the acquisition of fourteen new members—a list 
of the more prominent of which was published in these 
columns—a still further program of expansion is being 
launched. The newly elected members of the Coarse 
Paper Division, together with those previously in it, will 
meet for the first time, on Thursday of this week under 
the leadership of Butler Smythe, of the J. L. N. Smythe 
Company, who was very active in securing their coopera- 
tion; President Hentz hopes to be present and to make an 
address of welcome and of inspiration. 

The larger project under contemplation by the Philadel- 
phia Assciation, however, is to have united with it, repre- 
sentative dealers in the towns and cities, looking to Phila- 
delphia as their metropolis. To that end a letter of invita- 
tion has been addressed to distributors in Harrisburg, 
Reading, York, Allentown, Lancaster, Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre and other cities, the general tenor of which follows: 

“No doubt you are familiar with the proposed National 
Industry Recovery Act which will have a great bearing on 
the paper industry. In view of this Act, don’t you think 
it would be wise for your company to join the association? 

“You will notice from the enclosed draft, which is re- 
ported to be very similar to this Act, the Government, 
working through trade organizations, is going to make 
plans with them so that once more paper houses can secure 
a proper investment on their capital. I think it is vitally 


important that all good paper houses be represented in the 
Paper Trade Association and follow the plan which they 
deem wisest to pursue. 

“Within the last thirty days, fourteen Philadelphia paper 
houses have joined the ranks of the Philadelphia associa- 
tion, and in view of the progress being made they had 
good reason to do so. However, one factor that helped 
them in their decision was that under this new law any 
house that is not a member of the trade organization must 
take out a license to do business. 

“At the moment, the Philadelphia association is consid- 
ering a number of important things that will have consid- 
erable bearing on your business: Sulphite bond recovery, 
handling of seconds and job lots; prepayment or allowance 
of freight and that very peculiar subject, credits. Consider 
what you would get from this investment. I urge that you 
join.” 

But the effort to have these other dealers join is not the 
only one in which the Philadelphia association is active. It 
is constantly keeping in touch with sister organizations in 
New York, Baltimore, Chicago and other centers, that 
there may be uniformity in proceedings, particularly with 
regard to the fullest realization of possibilities offered un- 
der the National Industry Recovery Act, referred to in 
these columns a week ago. Word has been brought to 


_the association from a high official in Washington that un- 


der the stress of the times, the Government is most eager 
to proceed along the lines of assisting industry as laid 
down by its organizations if there is a clear cut expression 
of just what those trade organizations desire in the way of 
legislation. The attitude of the Government and of the 
National Chamber of Commerce is most highly com- 
mended. And since, under the terms of the proposed Act, 
it will be necessary for a corporation not allied with its 
business organization to secure a license, opportunity for 
organization activities is, of course virtually without a 
limit. 
Paper Stock Dealers to Meet 

As a result of a suggestion made in these columns a 
week ago, the Philadelphia waste paper trade will hold a 
meeting for the purpose of resuming the activities which, 
in past years, were quite notable. Under the National Re- 
covery Act, there is not only opportunity but there are real 
commanding reasons why the association should again be- 
come active. 

The slight advance in paper stock prices which went in- 
to effect a week ago has not resulted in bringing out a 
larger supply of material, particularly of the better grades 
of mixed paper and of commons, than can very readily be 
disposed of. The paper stock packer scents a greater will- 
ingness of the mills, in view of advanced paper board 
prices, to buy and some evidence of a revived competi- 
tion. 

With regard to book stock, however, no notable improve- 
ment has been experienced but better prices are believed 
to be imminent, because the trade cannot realize how with 
the highest grade of mixed papers selling at $8 to $10 a 
ton, the better grades of stock represented by book papers 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Boston Paper Market Improvement Continues 


Volume of Inquiries for Various Standard Grades of Paper Expands, Followed by Actual Book- 
ing of Orders—Fine Paper Distributors Report Business Gradually Increasing—Kraft 
Wrapping Paper Firm, With Upward Price Trend—Box Board Fairly Active 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 29, 1933.—The month of May 
showed a distinct improvement over the previous month in 
many lines of paper. Paper distributors generally are in a 
cheerful mood, brought about partly by the greater ac- 
tivity of the last several weeks and partly by the favorable 
prospects which have developed. The volume of inquiry, 
im many cases followed by actual orders, continued to swell 
last week. The price tendency was upward, as a whole, 
with the general increase in values of raw materials. 

In the fine paper trade, such favorable comments as “a 
good business,” “going along pretty well,” business im- 
proved quite a little over the last month,” “fair, we are 
getting our share,” and “conditions look a little better,” 
were made. Wrapping paper is firm, with a better busi- 
ness. The price trend is upward. One house stated that 
business was a little quieter than for the previous two 
weeks, but, even so, it was fair with this concern. 

With a fairly good business continuing in box board, 
price levels of some grades have advanced $2.50 a ton. 
Filled news is up to $32.50, chip to $30.00, single manila 
lined chip to $40.00, and the range of single white, patent 
coated news board-bender has advanced from $45.00 @ 
$55.00 to $55.00 @ $57.50. 


Paper Stock Situation Improves 


The paper stock situation continued to improve. The 
market was strong, with the big demand for mixed papers, 
overissue news, corrugated boxes and roofing rags, all of 
which have advanced materially in price, while there is 
some demand for other grades, also advancing in value. 
No. 1 mixed papers rose to $.30 @ $.32%4 compared with 
a former range of $.20 @ $.22%, overissue news to $.50 
@ $.55 against $.35 @ $.45; corrugated boxes to $.32%4 
@ $.35 against $.25 @ $.30; old newspapers to $.40 @ 
$.45 against $.321%4 @ $.37%; and box board, chip, to $.20 
@ $.22% against $.171%4 @ $.20. While recently dealers 
could have sold old white No. 1 miscellaneous domestic 
rags for a considerably lower figure, they must now get 
2 cents for them. No. 1 roofing stock has advanced to $.55 
@ $.60 compared with a former range of $.50 @ $.55. The 
No. 2 and No. 3 grades remain firm at $.45 @ $.50 and 
$.35 @ $.40 respectively. Low grades of roofing material 
are in better demand. 

Some grades of stock not in demand for three years, 
such as cotton sweeps, are now moving. Black stocking 
advanced to $2.25 @ $2.50 from a former range of $2.00 
@ $2.25. In foreign rags, dark cottons rose to $.80 @ $.90 
from $.80 @ $1.00; new No. 1 white shirt cuttings to $5.00 
@ $5.25 from $3.75 @ $4.00; Dutch blues to $1.75 @ 
$2.00 from $1.25 @ $1.50; and old fustians to $1.15 from 
$.75. In new domestic rags, unbleached shirt cuttings 
rose to $.06 from $.04%. Under bagging, Australian wool 
pouches advanced to $2.00 @ $2.00, compared with a 
former range of $1.75 @ $2.00; and No. 2 bagging to $.30 
@ $.35 from $.25 @ $.35. 

Wheelwright Receivership Continued 

In the equity motion session of the Suffolk Superior 
Court on Thursday concerning the question of continuance 
of the George W. Wheelwright Paper Company, Leomins- 
ter, Mass., Judge Wilford D. Gray ruled that the receivers, 


George Alpert, George W. Wheelwright and Carl F, 
Woods, carry on until August 21, on which date he will 
make an order finally declaring operations ceased and the 
business wound up or if a substantial profit is shown, 
order its continuance. Claims of about $600,000 stand 
against the company. The matter came before the court 
on motion of the receivers for instructions as to whether 
or not they should continue operations, 

Mr. Alpert, a Boston lawyer, who is handling the legal 
aspect of the receivership for the others, stated that in his 
cpinion, concurred in by his co-receivers, the business 
should be carried on, especially because of the measures 
being taken in Washington to assist business. 

The Mayor, President of the Board of Aldermen, and 
the City Solicitor of Leominster, were among the group 
cf fifty men present at the session. The Leominster city 
officials desire the company to continue in operation be- 
cause about 200 persons are now employed there. 

Francis M. Carroll, who appeared in behalf of the town 
of Hardwick, Mass., made inquiry as to how the town was 
going to get the taxes due it on the company’s mill prop- 
erty there, which was abandoned shortly after the re- 
ceivers took possession and the business transferred to 
the Leominster mill. “Can’t you take the property?” Judge 
Gray asked. Mr. Carroll said that could be done, but that 
the town does not want to engage in taking over the prop- 
erty at this particular time. He suggested then that he 
might file a petition to intervene in the pending receiver- 
ship proceedings as a creditor. 


News of the Trade 


The American Writing Paper Company has opened a 
brisk direct mail campaign on Glendale Bond. A com- 
plete sample and demonstration portfolio is used in mer- 
chandising this paper. The slogan for the campaign is, 
“When in Doubt Use Glendale.” A discussion of the paper 
was presented to the sales forces of the following agencies 
recently: Arnold-Roberts Company; Carter, Rice & Co., 
Corp.; John Carter & Co., Inc.; and Knight, Allen & 
Clark, Inc. 

Stimpson & Co., Inc., held a meeting of its salesmen and 
customers at the Hotel Manger Friday evening, at which 
« two-reel motion picture entitled, “It’s in the Bag,” was 
shown by Harry Lawless, the local representative of the 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation. The film showed the 
manufacture of kraft paper and bags. Following the 
picture, refreshments were served. 

A sales meeting of Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. was held 
Friday evening at Warmuth’s Restaurant, at which the 
entire sales force of the company was present. A group 
was present from the Hammermill Paper Company, in- 
cluding Roger B. Taft, in charge of the New York office; 
H. Ellis Frampton, assistant sales manager and advertis- 
ing manager, and Mr. Grosse, both of Erie, Pa., all of 
whom spoke on the Hammermill papers. There was a 
general discussion, in which the Hammermill representa- 
tives answered questions. 

The Storrs & Bement Company held a sales meeting 
Saturday morning at which company business was dis- 
cussed. General Manager John H. Brewer presided at the 
meeting. 
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Obituary 


Eugene J. Stilwell 


Eugene J. Stilwell, pioneer Twin City paper merchant 
and well known Minneapolis business man, died at his 
home, 2430 Pillsbury avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., on May 
15. He had been ill about two months. 

Mr. Stilwell was president of the Minneapolis Paper 
Company in Minneapolis and the E. J. Stilwell Paper Com- 
pany of St. Paul. He was prominently allied with a large 
number of civic projects, and from 1911 to 1926 was vice 
president of the Minnesota Agricultural Society. 

Born in Newberg, Wis., in 1849, the year Minnesota be- 
came a territory, he was taken by his parents, Elizabeth 
Salisbury and Hiram Stilwell, to St. Paul in 1852, where 
the family home was established. The trip to St. Paul 
was made up the Mississippi river by steamboat. 

Mr. Stilwell received his education in St. Paul, and 
entered the mercantile business. In 1873 he entered the 
employ of the firm of Averill, Russell & Carpenter, St. 
Paul paper dealers, and from that time on remained in 
the paper business. He was married in 1878 to Katie M. 
Goewey. Mrs. Stilwell died in 1929. 

Growing up with the business of the original company. 
Mr. Stilwell became a member of the firm, and in 1891 it 
became the Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Company. In 1889 
the organization had established a branch in Minneapolis 
under the name of the Minneapolis Paper Company, and 
by 1901 Mr. Stilwell’s interest in the Minneapolis branch 
was such that he moved to this city to devote his entire time 
to this organization. 

With the growth of the northwest, the Minneapolis 
house expanded, and in 1905 Mr. Stilwell took over the 
Minneapolis business by himself, surrendering his origi- 
nal interest in the parent firm. Moving from the first site 
in the Gateway district, the Minneapolis Paper Company 
established new quarters on First avenue North, and then 
erected its present five-story building at 400 Fifth street 
South. 

Sensing the market which was developing, under Mr. 
Stilwell’s guidance the Minneapolis Paper Company sent 
representatives through the northwest as far as the Pa- 
cific coast. In its early days Mr. Stilwell himself traveled 
over his firm’s territory and soon became well known in 
the paper industry in this section of the country. 

Although of late years Mr. Stilwell retained close touch 
with his firm, and the branch he established in St. Paul 
under the name of E. J. Stilwell Paper Company, he 
spent his winters in Florida and devoted much of his time 
to civic interests and the associations of pioneer days. 

Active in his interest in the early days of Minnesota. 
Mr. Stilwell was a member of the Minnesota Historical 
Society and the Junior Pioneers of St. Paul. He was a 
Mason, a member of the Minneapolis Athletic Club and 
the Minneapolis Automobile Club. He also was a mem- 
ber of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 

He is survived by one daughter, Mrs. Grace S. Boswell 
: Minneapolis, and two grandchildren, Eugene and Betty 

oswell. 


William Lynn Saunders 


Word has been received of the death of William Lynn 
Saunders, secretary and a former director of the Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Company, which occurred 
May 22 after a long illness at Salem, Va. He was 39 
years of age. 

_ Lynn Saunders, as he was familiarly known, especially 
in New York City, where he had his office for many 
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years, will be affectionately remembered by many of the 
fine paper merchants of this city, as well as in the other 
eastern markets. 

Mr. Saunders went with the Albemarle Paper Manu- 
facturing Company twenty-four years ago as office boy. 
He rose rapidly to a position of trust and importance, 
and not only endeared himself to his many friends in the 
trade but was so greatly loved and esteemed by all of his 
associates in the company that, even during his prolonged 
iliness of eight years, he remained a very real influence 
in the personnel. 

An interesting custom of his during his long illness was 
his constant interest in the activities of the paper industry 
through his reading of the journals of the paper trade. 

Mr. Saunders was a native of Richmond and was a son 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Saunders, the family being one 
long well-known in that city and state. He was educated 
in the local schools and in his early manhood entered upon 
a successful career in the business field there. 

During the period of the world war he was enlisted in 
the chemical warfare section of the United States army 
and rendered a valuable service to the country. 

As an official and director of the Albemarle Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Mr. Saunders was widely known 
and esteemed by a large circle of business and personal 
friends. 

He was a member of Dove Lodge, Ancient, Free and 
Accepted Masons, and of the Country Club of Virginia. 
He was also a member of Grove-Avenue Baptist Church, 
Richmond. 

He is survived by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. O. 
Saunders; and by a brother, Randolph Saunders, all of 
Richmond. 


G. Frank Merriam 


G. Frank Merriam, 70 years old, president of the Hol- 
yoke Card and Paper Company, and one of the city’s most 
influential business men, died last week in his home, 179 
Clarendon Street, Springfield, Mass. He had been in fail- 
ing health for some time. 

Devoting practically all his business career to the paper 
concern, Mr. Merriam also had numerous business con- 
nections with Springfield financial institutions and allied 
businesses. Mr. Merriam was also active in church and 
fraternal life. 

In a business career of over 40 years he won his place 
among the city’s foremost business leaders by his ability 
and zealousness. 

Mr. Merriam was born in Springfield August 1, 1863, 
son of George F. and Emily Maria (Wheeler) Merriam. 
He was educated in the Springfield schools. 

Striking out for himself on his long, brilliant business 
career early in life, Mr. Merriam began working as clerk 
in Kibbe Bros. Candy Company, a position he worked at 
for three and a half years. 

He then secured an appointment as bookkeeper for the 
Holyoke Card and Paper Company, which started him 
in the field where he rose to his position of prominence. 
Mr. Merriam became secretary in 1892 and president and 
general manager in 1904. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Merriam the company de- 
veloped a prosperous business in the manufacture of card- 
board and surface coated papers. 

In his numerous connections in the financial field, Mr. 
Merriam numbered directorships in the Springfield Na- 
tional Bank, trustee of the Springfield Institution for Sav- 
ings and the Morris Plan Company. He extended his 
business interests by becoming director of the Crocker 
McElwain Company and the Chemical Paper Manufac- 
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turing Company. Mr. Merriam was also director of the 
Springfield Cemetery Association. 

Mr. Merriam was active in the affairs of the first traffic 
bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. As a member of 
South Congregational Church, Mr. Merriam served on the 
property and finance committees. He was interested in 
the Springfield Y. M. C. A. and was among one of its ac- 
tive directors. 

Mr. Merriam was married to Ida Belle Towne January 
20, 1886. There was one child, Mrs. John B. Van Horn, 
who died in April, 1925, in her 39th year. Mrs. Merriam 
died in December, 1924. Mr. Merriam leaves one grand- 
son, Cortlandt Van Horn of ‘this city. 

In addition to his business activities, Mr. Merriam also 
found time to interest himself socially in the Colony Club, 
Nayasset Club, Springfield Country Club and Longmeadow 
Country Club. His connections with the Masonic fraterni- 
ties included the Springfield Lodge, Morning Star Arch 
Chapter, Springfield Commandery No. 6 Knights Templar, 
Connecticut Valley Consistory, and the Melha Temple 
Shrine. 


Harold P. Straus 


Harold P. Straus, aged 36, a vice president of the Ameri- 
can Paper Company and a member of a family long promi- 
nent in Richmond, Va., died suddenly on May 23 at his 
home, 3303 Monument Avenue, Richmond, Va., as the re- 
sult of a heart attack. 

Mr. Straus was a native of Richmond and was a son 
of the late Isaac Straus and Mrs. Ella W. Straus, who are 
recalled by many Richmond people of the older genera- 
tions. 

He was educated in the local public schools and in his 
young manhood entered business becoming a vice presi- 
dent of the widely-known paper company with which he 
was associated at the time of his death. 

Mr. Straus had taken an active and leading part both 
in business and in civic and fraternal life in Richmond. 
He was a member of Fraternal Lodge, No. 53, Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons, and also held membership in 
the Jefferson Club. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Theresa Eisemann 
Straus; two children, Joan Straus and Harold Straus, 
Jr.; also by two brothers, Raymond I. Straus and Ber- 
rard Straus; and a sister, Mrs. Irma S. Cohn. 


Frederick S. Lyman 


Boston, Mass., May 29, 1933—Frederick Sylvester 
Lyman, a prominent paper manufacturer and the first in 
America to introduce the process of bleaching ground 
wood pulp by sulphur, died Sunday at his residence, 1894 


Beacon street, Brookline, Mass. Mr. Lyman was born 
May 31, 1853, at Westfield, Mass., the son of Sylvester S. 
and Lucinda (Gaylord) Lyman. While he was a child, 
the family removed to Hartford, where he attended pri- 
mary and high schools. 

He started his career as a manufacturer of paper in 
Curtisville, Mass., where he bought the first ground-wood 
mill in the United States. Later, he established the Glen 
Pulp and Paper Company at Hoosac Tunnel. He was also 
the president and owner of the Cushnoc Paper Company 
of Augusta, Me., which he operated for a period of over 
thirty years. 

Mr. Lyman was a member of the Boston City Club, the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

A widow, Julia (Gribley) Lyman of Boston, a daughter, 
Miss Florence Gaylord Lyman of Boston, and a sister, 
Mrs. Marcus Morton Johnson of Hartford, are living. 


New TAPPI Members 


The Executive Committee of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry has announced the fol- 
lowing elections to membership: 

Olof Bildt, managing director of Munkedals A/N, 
Hylte Bruks A/B, Rydo Bruks and Frbaiks A/B and 
A/B Nykvans Bruk, Munkedal, Sweden, is a 1904 gradu- 
ate engineer of Chalmers Tekniske Institute and was for- 
merly engineer for Hydgvans A/B, Nils Hanson, Korduas 
A/B and Sundsvalls Cellulose A/B in Sweden. 

Earl H. Johnson, research chemist, Northern Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wis., received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1931. Dr. Johnson was for- 
merly employed as a chemist by the Fox River Paper 
Company. 

William H. Joy, chemist, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, New York, is a 1921 chemical engineer- 
ing graduate of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute and was 
formerly an analyst for the Consolidated Gas Company, 
Astoria, L. I., National Lead Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and Suffern & Co., Orange, N. J. 

Frank S. McDonnell, superintendent, Tileston & Hol- 
lingsworth Company, Boston, Massachusetts, was formerly 
with Nashua River Paper Company, Pepperell, Mass., 
American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, and East- 
ern Manufacturing Company, Bangor, Maine. 


U. Grant Miller, vice president, Universal Steel Com- 
pany, Bridgeville, Pa., is a 1907 graduate of Washington 
and Jefferson University, and was formerly engineer of 
Washington County, Pa. 

Hugh C. Smith, paper tester, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., is a 1930 gradu- 
ate of Western State Teachers College. 

Paul A. Snowman Jr., chemist, Peninsular Paper Com- 
pany, Ypsilanti, Mich., is a 1932 graduate of the Un‘ver- 
sity of Michigan. 

The Executive Committee of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry has announced the follow- 
ing elections to membership: 

Allen M. Cadigan, chief chemist, Rainier Pulp and 
Paper Company, Shelton, Wash. graduated from Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1917. In 1917-18 he was chemist 
for the International Paper Company, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
1918-20 chemist for the Union Bag and Paper Company, 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., 1920-23 chief chemist for the Matta- 
gami Pulp and Paper Company, Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
and 1923-27 chief chemist for the Nashwaak Pulp and 
Paper Company, St. John, N. B. 

John R. Fanselow, superintendent of research, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., received his Ph.D. at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1927. From 1924 to 1928 
he was a member of the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

J. P. Foster, superintendent of production and power, 
Maui Agricultural Company, Paia, Maui, Hawaii, is a 
graduate of Lake Charles Cong. College, Lake Charles, La., 
and since 1930 he has been chemist and superintendent 
of sugar factories in Louisiana, Texas and Cuba; chemist 
of oil refineries in Louisiana, Texas and Cuba; chemist 
for the U. S. Customs House, New Orleans. He studied 
for two years at the Audubon Park Sugar Technology 
School, New Orleans and is a past president of the 
Hawaiian Sugar Technologists Association. 

Leopold Werden, technical manager of finishing depart- 
ment, Peninsular Paper Company, Ypsilanti, Mich. is a 
1927 graduate mechanical engineer of the University of 
Vienna. From 1927-1930 he was assistant superintendent 
of Bruder Mahler, Rennersdorf, Austria. 
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Thwing Resistometer 


The Thwing Resistometer is an entirely new develop- 
ment in the instrument field. This Resistometer is used 
for checking and calibrating any electrical resistance ther- 
mometers and electrical resistance thermometer bulbs, This 
instrument is a combination wheatstone bridge and resist- 
ance measuring instrument, with features arranged so that 
resistance instruments may be checked for calibration and 
resistance thermometers may also be checked for calibra- 
tion. The Resistometer is used also to advantage for any 
aplpication for which wheatstone bridges and resistance 
measuring instruments are used. The present range of the 
Resistometer is 1000 ohms. 

The Thwing Resistometer is specially constructed for 
checking resistance thermometers and resistance thermom- 
eter bulbs. The Resistometer is a highly accurate instru- 
ment designed to be used both for the fine accurate mea- 
surements required in laboratories and as a portable check- 
ing and calibrating set for everyday plant use. The Re- 
sistometer is designed so that it can be used advantag- 
eously to fill all applications required of wheatstone 
bridges. 

The Resistometer is really a laboratory in itself. It 
combines in a single compact instrument a wheatstone 
bridge, a stepped resistance for measuring all resistance 
io 1000 ohms and a resistance bulb comparator and a spe- 
cial resistance circuit for checking all types of resistance 
chermometers, direct deflection tvpe and wheatstone bridge 
null method type. 


New THWING RESISTOMETER 

The Resistometer is simplified and easy to use. No 
technical knowledge is required to operate the instrument. 

The standard Resistometer has the capacity to measure 
1000 ohms. There are three stepped scales. The slide 
wire has a capacity of 11 ohms and scale graduated in di- 
visions of fiveone-hundredths of an ohm for accurate 
reading. Dial R2 has a capacity of 90 ohms in steps 
of 10 ohms and dial R1 has a capacity of 900 ohms in 
steps of 100 ohms. _ 

The Resistometer provides the scientific method that 
enables either technical men to do all the necessary work 
of checking resistance thermometers and resistance ther- 
mometer bulbs in the laboratory and enables non-technical 
men to actually do the work of checking directly where 
the instruments are used in the plant. 

The Resistometer is a beautiful piece of workmarship. 
It is contained in a solid walnut case with polished finish. 
The panel and all molded parts are made of bakelite, all 
metal parts are nickel plated. The cover of the case is 
mounted on sliding hinges so that it may easily be removed 
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when the Resistometer is being used and easily replaced 
when the checking is completed. The case has a snap clasp 
lock and is furnished with a key. A leather handle at- 
tached to the case is provided for convenience in carry- 
ing the Resistometer. 

The Resistometer is the product of electrical instrument 
makers with the prestige of 28 years’ experience. It is 
made with all the refinements of delicate and highly ac- 
curate instruments and is fully guaranteed. 


Standard Paper Mfg. Co. Gets Decision 
WasuHInctTon, D. C., May 29, 1933.—A. E. Later, an 


Examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
prepared a proposed decision for the Commission in which 
he found that the rates on printing paper from Richmond 
to named destinations in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee are unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudical. Reasonable and non- 
prejudicial rates are prescribed. The proposed decision is 
in the case of the Standard Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., against the Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
Company. 


Fenimore Mill Resumes 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fatts, N. Y., May 29, 1933.—Operations were 
resumed this week at the Fenimore branch of the Union 
Bag and Paper Company when a portion of the equipment 
was started. The mill has not been operated since last 
spring when labor trouble forced a cessation of work. The 
difficulty was recently settled and it is believed that steady 
operations will prevail for some time. The other machine 
at the plant will be started as soon as a sufficient wood 
pulp supply is secured. Many of the recalled workers are 
engaged in preparing the mill for full operations and in- 
dications are that a full force will soon be employed. 


Awards for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 31, 1933.—Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company has been awarded the contract for 
furnishing the Government Printing Office with 20,000 
pounds of yellow calendered tag board in 2314” rolls, at 
6.8 cents per pound, bids for which were received on 
May 19. 

The Mathers-Lamm Paper Company will furnish 15,- 
000 sheets of 24 x 36 white cloth lined paper at $50 per 
1,000 sheets, bids for which were received on April 28. 


Dismiss Wheelwright Complaint 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 31, 1933.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has dismissed a complaint which charged 
George W. Wheelwright Paper Company, Leominster, 
Mass., with certain misrepresentations of its products. 
Dismissal is ordered because the respondent is in the hands 
of receivers and the practices charged in the complaint 
have been discontinued. 


H. E. Ruckert Joins Kleen Products 


H. E. Ruckert, for 12 years vice-president and general 
manager of Sanitary Products Corporation of America, 
on May 1 became associated with the KLEEN PROD- 
UCTS Company., North Wales, Pa., makers of a complete 
line of fiber spoons and forks, and paper plates, picnic 
packages, etc. 
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Edited by Thomas J. Burke C. A. 


Setting Sound Selling Prices’ 


By Nelson B. Gaskill* 


I am not so presumptuous as to suppose that I can add 
anything to your stock of knowledge concerning the me- 
chanics of accounting. Consequently, I shall make no at- 
tempt at sage counsel with reference to the computation 
of selling price nor the elements which are to be taken in- 
to consideration. Further, to clear the air, I assume that 
when you asked me to discuss the setting of sound selling 
prices, you were thinking of a sound selling price as more 
nearly related to the profit margin than to merely moving 
the volume of production. 

In the practice of your profession, you must have been 
struck by the fact that the average business man relies on 
cost accounting not so much for the purpose of calculating 
a sound selling price as with the idea of- keeping his costs 
below his sales return, and that his selling price is dictated 
not so much from a cost standpoint as from his own de- 
sire to move a larger volume of production or his neces- 
sity to meet a market price which some competitor has set 
for the same reason. 

I suggest to you that the business man finds a scientifi- 
cally sound selling price for any individual working in a 
competitive market, to be a practical impossibility unless 
(a) the commodity is covered by a patent monopoly or (b) 
there can be attached to the commodity, by advertising, a 
consumer acceptance of a quality element in it which will 
maintain the demand against lower-priced alternative com- 
modities. 

Reason for This Condition Is Simple 


The reason for this condition is simple. We have char- 
acteristically thought in terms of production volume to ob- 
tain a low rate of production cost. We have thought of a 
selling price as something which would justify the produc- 
tion volume and capitalize the lowered production cost by 
moving the increased production. Selling price under 
these conditions, has not been and cannot be a deliberate 
and scientific computation. You have taught for years the 
control of production through a budgeting of sales proba- 
bilities based on a sound estimate of cost and profit re- 
quirements. So far as the general result is concerned you 
might as well have preached capitalism to the Soviet 
Republic. 

But if your teaching has fallen on deaf ears, it is neither 
the stupidity nor the obstinacy of the business man which 
is responsible. He is confronted by two phenomena of 
exceedingly practical significance which bar his way to a 
sound selling price policy. I may be doing his thinking 
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for him and formulating a defense which may not have 
taken outline in his own consciousness, but I want to show 
you his position as I see it. The business man does not 
object to your thesis; he knows it cannot work. 

The first of these obstructive phenomena is the unpre- 
dictable price aberrations of competitors. The only ap- 
proach to price stabilization which is possible among manu- 
facturers in a highly competitive market arises from the 
similarity of costs and a general recognition of the level 
at which loss begins, It works through a sort of protec- 
tive instinct. Other than that, each manufacturer let some 
part of his volume go, on one pretext or another, at a loss 
or at an insufficient margin of profit. He seeks a higher 
profit rate on the balance of his sales. Particularly as sales 
volumes, these price changes become more rapid and more 
severe. 


Presupposes Uniform Computing Method 


The only foundation for a sound selling price in manu- 
facture distribution presupposes a uniform method of com- 
puting selling prices, with a strict requirement that the 
same elements of cost and of profit be taken into consid- 
eration at their proper, individual rates. For instance, 
suppose there were an absolute requirement operative over 
a whole of a particular industry, that the minimum sell- 
ing price permitted any individual manufacturer at least 
equal the return of all costs; that by reason of a uniform 
accounting system, there was a common understanding as 
to the computation of costs. While the individual mini- 
mum prices might differ, yet each of those competitive 
selling prices would be soundly constructed. There could 
occur no displacement of one manufacturer using a sound 
selling price by another using an ax. 

Unfortunately this supposition has now no foundation in 
fact. Manufacturer selling is a highly agile opportunism. 
It needs a seismograph to record its past and a crystal 
gazer to foretell its future. As a man said to me the other 
day, “You can’t run this business on an ideal basis. If you 
do you will go broke.” This man is no more deficit in 
ideals than he is lacking in intelligence, as his competitors 
will admit. Business men do not like this situation but 
they are individually helpless under it, since there is no 
procedure upon which it can be controlled through collec- 
tive action. In some occult manner, this state of affairs is 
supposed to promote the public welfare. 

It would be fortunate if this were the complete outline 
of the practical objections to a soundly conceived selling 
price structure but the worst is yet to come. If we assume 
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that the conditions required for sound selling prices ob- 
tain in the manufacturing group, the second phenomenon 
awaits attention. This is the complete breakdown of func- 
tional distinctions and the disregard of functional costs in 
the field of distribution. To make this clear to you, it will 
be necessary to take a hypothetical case. 


A Supposed Case 


We will suppose that John Jones, a bright young college 
graduate with no business traditions or experience, but 
with some capital, decides to go into business. He will 
make what are known as shelf goods. We will suppose 
that he is equipped with the most modern plant and ma- 
chinery, a production engineer, a cost engineer, and an ad- 
vertising manager and a sales manager. He is all ready to 
toot the whistle and start the wheels going around. He 
summons all his engineers and managers and tells them 
to work out a sound selling price, estimate a sales quota 
and calculate a production schedule, a sales dollar, a cost 
dollar and have them all ready for him next Monday. At 
that point someone asks him whether his price is to be 
based on the wholesaler or the retailer and then the trouble 
starts. 

We will suppose he decides to go the traditional road 
and bases his price on the wholesale transaction. By some 
process he arrives at the conclusion that the wholesaler 
needs 15 per cent of his selling price and the retailer 25 
per cent of his selling price. So he takes his own sound 
requirements as 60 per cent of the proposed price to the 
consumer. He calculates 100 per cent as his list price and 
quotes the wholesaler at 40 per cent off list. We will as- 
sume a good demand for his product. For the time being, 
his carefully selected wholesalers sell the retail trade at 
25 per cent off list and retain their full margin of 15 per 
cent. 

But into this Paradise comes Satan in the form of a 
large retailer. Not a fat man but a chain store, if you 
like. He talks in terms of carload lots, large volume of 
sales, no selling cost, nation wide distribution and quick 
turnover. While we are assuming miracles, we might as 
well assume another. This large retailer asks only the 
wholesaler’s terms, 40 per cent off list, as a quantity dis- 
count. He gets these goods and he has a margin to play 
with. He can undersell the retailers buying from the 
wholesalers by about 15 per cent before he begins to trench 
upon the normal retail margin of 25 per cent. 

This is where the assumption of miracles must stop. 
This retailer has nothing to gain by maintaining the list 
price and has no intention of maintaining it. The greater 
the reputation the commodity has as a nationally adver- 
tised brand the more certain it is to become the cut-price 
“loss leader” in the hands of this large distributor. 


Following Events Backwards 


Now let us follow events backwards. This particular 
oversize retailer cuts the price to the consumer. The effect 
upon other retailers of the commodity is immediate. They 
come back upon the wholesaler for a price which will en- 
able them to meet this competition. The wholesaler passes 
the demand back to the manufacturer and unless the manu- 
facturer can create by advertising a consumer demand 
strong enough to force the wholesaler and his retailers to 
handle the commodity at an insufficient margin or at a loss, 
his price structure breaks down, no matter how soundly it 
is constructed. 

While he is wrestling with this problem Mr. John’s 
Paradise is invaded by seven other devils. To him appear 
the purchasing agent of a large corporation, the manager 
of a buying syndicate of retail stores, the manager of a 
Voluntary chain of retail stores, a contract jobber, etc. 
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They sing one siren song through in divers tones ; quan- 
tity buying and no selling cost, quick turnover and national 
distribution. 

If Mr. Jones sells the consumer direct it must be on 
terms better than the retailer would give, else the purchas- 
ing agent has no justification for his existence. This is a 
wrong to the whole distributing trade. It sucks the life 
blood, a current which comes to them from the consumer 
sales. Finding their volume declining they are more than 
ever apt to seek to recover through cut prices. The buy- 
ing syndicate which merely negotiates for prices places no 
orders. The member stores get the advantage of prices on 
quantities they do not sell and thus reap a margin with 
which to play. The manufacturer is saddled with the cost 
of selling each one of them. The members of the volun- 
tary chain gain a similar position and the contract jobber 
with no overhead that is recognizable, plays hide and seek 
with the lot. This incoherent derangement is shot through 
with secret discounts, rebates, advertising allowances, com- 
missions to sales men, free deals and what-have-you. 

As sensible men, you will doubtless say that no sensible 
man would do all these things. You would be surprised! 
But let us suppose another miracle. Mr. Jones gets fed 
up with all this and goes back to a strict wholesale basis. 
Then he discovers that a great many wholesalers are also 
running retail establishments, and he has the same prob- 
lem to meet in another form. 

So far we have seen only the problems that arise out of 
Mr. Jones’ actions. Let us throw in a few active competi- 
tors to make the picture completely haywire. We will give 
Mr. Jones credit for tying up the best wholesalers in the 
chief distribution centers, by exclusive dealing arrange- 
ments. So at least some of his competitors are compelled 
to drive directly at the retailers. Now unless the list price 
of these competing manufacturers are much the same as 
Jones and they preserve the same differentials as Jones 
by selling their retailers at 25 per cent off list, Jones re- 
tailers are shot as full of holes as a Swiss cheese, These 
competitors selling the retailer direct will retain the whole- 
saler’s 15 per cent margin to cover the added cost of selling 
the retailer and they will have nothing to gain by not sell- 
ing at least 30 per cent off list. They do so and a new 
resale price level is created. Jones can reduce his price or 
increase his advertising appropriation but either one puts 
a kink in his sound selling price. 


A Law of Price Making 


I think it can be written down as a law of price mak- 
ing that the validity of a sound primary selling price de- 
pends upon its projection through to the consumer by dis- 
tributive agencies rendering the same functional service 
and incurring the same elements of functional costs. It is 
the underlying body of service costs equally encountered 
by all the distributive agencies involved, which carries 
through to conclusion the manufacturer’s basic element in 
the ultimate consumer price. Of course, the violation of 
this law is destructive of the sound pricing of the distribu- 
tor whose service cost is ignored when his function is dis- 
regarded. Sales to the retail trade direct, at prices which 
do not include the wholesaler’s differential, wreck the 
wholesale trade. 

In my opinion, this loss of recognition of functional 
service costs and their relation to a sound system of sell- 
ing prices from producer to consumer, is a part of the con- 
fusion which was created in the mad rush for an increase 
in sales volume. This was a phase of the mass production 
movement, the search for lower costs to make lower prices 
to move an ever-increasing volume of production. Manu- 
facturers naturally became obsessed with the one element 
of quantity in sales. 
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In the earlier days of our industrial development, the 
ordinary course of distribution was manufacturer to 
wholesaler to retailer to consumer. The jobber acted as 
a safety valve, handling seconds, odd lots, obsolete goods, 
excess inventories and the like. The significant fact is that 
the quantity buyer was characteristically the wholesaler 
or the jobber. The quantity discount and the wholesaler’s 
trade discount were one and the same thing. Quantity 
buying by the retailer began with the department store but 
the merchandising operations of these stores were so lim- 
ited that the quantity discounts received by them passed 
almost without recognition or notice. Then came in rapid 
succession the mail order house, the chain store, the buy- 
ing syndicate and the voluntary chain, all retail operations. 
But they claimed and received as quantity discounts, the 
equivalent of the trade discounts formerly given for a dif- 
ferent functional service, and the cost of this short-cir- 
cuited functional service was thrown back upon the manu- 
facturer. 


Distress of Wholesaler Extreme 


Naturally, the distress of the wholesaler under these 
conditions is extreme. He has either largely passed out 
of the picture in those parts of the country where the 
large retailing systems have become established or he has 
become by force of circumstances, a retailer also. This 
mistaken use of the quanity discount is now in an acute 
phase. Retail stores are banding together in voluntary 
chains. At least one of them now numbers more store 
members than the largest corporate chain. It is a contest 
for the appearance of the greatest quanity of sales as a 
basis for the largest quanity discount. The manufacturer 
is caught in a snare of his own devising. The drive upon 
him for price concessions is enormous. Chain must meet 
chain, the voluntary chain must meet the corporate chain 
and vice versa. The independent must meet them both. 

As mass retail buying comes to dictate price terms to 
the manufacturer, it also throws back on him the cost 
of the wholesaling service. The manufacturer’s prices 
go down and his costs go up. 

If anything is needed to give a spicy flavor to this dish, 
we have only to add the supposition that Mr. Jones is 
primarily interested in nationally advertised, standard 
brands which encounter a number of lower-priced pri- 
vate brands being offered for sale at lower prices. 


An Impressionistic Picture 


This is a rather impressionistic picture of the deranged 
distribution system into which the manufacturer’s sound 


selling price must go. I do not think it surprising that 
the manufacturer, or for that matter the dealer, should 
regard selling price as capable of no scientific improve- 
ment. Selling price is not static but fluid, it is not stable 
at any level nor is it constant with reference to a margin 
for profit. Net profit is a matter of average selling prices 
which are dictated by circumstances over which neither 
the individual manufacturer nor distributor has any con- 
trol. 

I assume that when you speak of sound selling prices, 
you are thinking of selling prices which, while not neces- 
sarily constant in amount, are at least always constant 
in relation to cost return and the necessary profit mar- 
gin. Unless he has or can secure for his commodity a 
sufficiently strong consumer demand and avoid the flag- 
rant, price-cutting distributors, the individual manufac- 
turer can hardly hope for any better price-making meth- 
ods than those which are thrust upon him by his competing 
manufacturers and by the different functional types of 
distributors. 

I assume further, that you are not so much interested 
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in a better pricing method for the individual as in the 
possibilities of the systematic use of better pricing met! 
ods both by manufacturers and distributors. If you are 
thinking in these terms, the implication is that you are 
thinking of production and distribution as a procedure 
capable of being organized, systematized and made su 
ject to the statement of governing principles and rulcs. 
I beg you to note that if you are even beginning to 
think in these terms, you have abandoned the dogma of 
an unlimited freedom of competition as the source of the 
public welfare. You are thinking in terms of an orderly 
procedure, under the control of some established principle, 
directed at a perceived objective instead of a helter-skelter 
cross country race in which the only rules are that the 
fittest will survive and the Devil get the hindmost. If 
you have gone so far in your thinking, you have neces- 
sarily come to the point where objection, economic or 
legal, to what is commonly known as “restraint of trade” 
is untenable. You will, on the contrary, perceive the 
necessity for some very decided restraints upon the un- 
bridled liberty of competition because you will be thinking 
of a regulated competition, the coordination of personal 
actions to produce a desired result. 
A Startling Proposition 


The proposition is rather startling to a conservative 
retention of traditions. But I ask you to imagine a sys- 
tem of production and distribution under which a sound 
pricing system operates throughout from producer to con- 
sumer, and to add to your mental picture, a certain con- 
tinuity of employment, wages and purchasing power as 
the necessary consequence. Let us suppose that this 
scientific system represents the accepted tradition and some 
one proposes to overthrow it, to substitute an uncontrolled 
individual opportunism. He proposes to enforce the sub- 
stitution by all the powers of government. The reaction 
to such a suggestion would be a well founded horror! 
3ut is it horrible to suggest a reversal of the picture?’ 

Frankly, I desire to spur your thinking along this path. 
If you are going to do this, you will need perspective, 
you must see business objectively with the same disen- 
gaged impersonality as an engineer inspects a machine 
for defects. It is not men but methods that you must 
consider, not mankind but one of his inventions, a mech- 
anism not conceived as a whole but a fabric loosely 
thrown together, as to the efficiency of which, mankind 
is beginning to be afflicted with doubt. 

No one should know better than the qualified accountant 
that the conduct of any business is absolutely dependent 
upon the return through sales, of the equivalent of all 
expenditures as the minimum requirement. When this 
result is not obtained, a depletion of capital sets in. It 
may be arrested by the use of credit which merely post- 
pones the required reconciliation. Credit is another cost 
charge which must be covered out of future sales return. 
Jiysiness is the use of capital which in use, must replace 
itself. If it does not, the usc exhausts the capital. To 
you at least, this is axiomatic. It is so much a common- 
place that we ignore the deliberate taking of losses, the 
occasional business failure just as healthy people ignore the 
minor current of continual sickness and deaths until sick- 
ness becomes epidemic. What alarms us in either case 
is neither the common fact nor its cause, but its sudden 
cmphasis and extension, 

A National Balance Sheet 


It is seldom that we ever think of our business methods 
in their cumulative relation to a national or nation-wide 
balance sheet. When I speak of a national balance sheet, 
| do not refer to the condition of the United States Treas- 
ury. I mean the sum total of all of the infinite number 
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and variety of the uses to which money, capital, is put day 
by day, by all the people of this country. I have in mind 
all exchanges of money for the use of money, of money 
for property, of money for goods, money for amusement, 
money for labor and service. I am thinking of the pro- 
ductive and non-productive yuses of capital, all involving 
either the replacement of capital or its depletion, in the 
individual account. I am thinking of the balance sheet 
upon which all these individual operations are theoretical- 
ly entered as showing either a net loss or a margin for 
profit on the nation-wide operation. I am seeing this na- 
tional balance sheet as though it were a financial state- 
ment which as a nation, we were required to present to a 
gigantic international bank at the end of each year, as the 
basis of the next year’s credit. I think it is quite clear 
that this national balance sheet shows a net loss over a 
period of several years, 

As an isolated phenomenon, one man’s selling at a loss, 
one man’s bankruptcy, causes no alarm. We accept it as 
a casual occurrence. But when the nation is operating at 
a loss, when the loss burden is likely to be transmitted to 
the Government, when taxation becomes a capital levy be- 
cause taxes cannot be paid from a national profit, when 
every expenditure of money, derived from taxation for 
non-productive purposes which cannot be covered out of 
profits, becomes a depletion of the national capital, it seems 
appropriate to inquire whether the control of the national 
balance sheet is not after all, the promotion of the public 
welfare. Does not the control of the national balance 
sheet commence with some control over the methods com- 
monly employed by individuals in their use of their part 
of the national assets? This thought also, is shocking to 
the highly individualistic concept of rights in which we 
have been trained. It is only in times such as these that 
we are willing to see that the exercise of rights entails con- 
sequences, though we may not like the consequences as 
well as we like the rights, 

In this national balance sheet we are all inextricably tied 
up together. In a single store, a sale at a loss must be 
covered by another sale carrying a margin large enough 
to cover the loss and provide the necessary profit on both 
sales. The one customer is in effect, surcharged with 
more than the other’s gain. So in the national balance 
sheet, the successful merchants must cover the losses en- 
tered by those who fail. On a still wider scale, profit 
earning industry must contribute an excess profit to cover 
loss producing agriculture or vice versa. The national 
balance sheet is a composite whose condition reflects back 
upon every individual whose operations contribute to it 
as all are conditioned by it. We can realize this fact only 
when the sum total of loss factors so generally and com- 
pletely outweighs the elements of profit as at present. 
But it is this inevitable and universal dependence upon 
the state of the national balance sheet, which seems to me 
to invest its control with the very highest conceptions of 
the public interest and the public welfare. 


We have been trained to think of the private profit as in 
some way reprehensible, a manifestation of greed, a proof 
of an undue and unjust exaction. There have been exag- 
gerations of profit seeking. The perpetrators have been 
characterized as “‘malefactors of great wealth” and doubt- 
less some of them were. But these exaggerations should 
not cloud our perception of a fundamental truth. In the 
capitalistic state, profit is a paramount necessity. If we 
could see the implications of the capitalistic system as 
clearly as the Soviet leaders see the implications of Com- 
munism, we should deny and resist the loss-taking opera- 
tion as strenuously as they oppose private ownership and 
private profit. Our system cannot exist without the con- 
tinued replacement of capital in use. Their system cannot 
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exist if the use of private capital is permitted to develop 
private profit. 

Consequently, if we are thinking in terms of a restate- 
ment of economic policy so as to permit the better price 
making with all that that entails, I submit that the govern- 
ing principle should be the control of selling price by the 
requirement of the return of cost as the minimum below 
which, except for some necessary concessions, the in- 
dividual selling price may not go. This is in effect, to 
trace the national calamity back to its beginning, in the 
less-taking individual transaction and commence the recon- 
struction at that point. 


Suppose we apply this rule to the two phenomena which 
now practically obstruct the systematic computation and 
use of better selling prices. First we will suppose the rule 
te be applied to the manufacturing group. Naturally this 
presupposes a uniform cost accounting system. It is more 
tian likely that as each of these manufacturers for the 
first time comes face to face with a collection of all his 
costs, properly spread over his production volume and 
their relation to unit price with all margin requirements, 
so stated that each unit sold would return its due propor- 
tion of gross profit and gross margin, he would have heart 
failure." His successor would find quite a range of com- 
petitive prices. The pressure on all elements of waste, 
loss and non-productive activities would be immediate and 
enormous as well as effective. Everything would be sub- 
jected to the acid test of measurable return of cost. Com- 
petitive prices would no longer depend upon financial 
strength to sustain loss but upon ability and efficiency 
stated in terms of sound selling prices. The quality of the 
product would return to the sales argument. All-that any 
manufacturer would have to fear from a competitor would 
be either a lower cost and marginal requirement on an 
equivalent commodity or an equivalent price on a better 
commodity. That is all he ever ought to be called upon to 
meet. 

The derangement of the distributive mechanism, the 
complete breakdown of functional distinctions and their 
correlative elements of costs, has gone so far that any 
suggestion for its rearrangement must seem revolutionary. 
Some elements in this field have for the time at least, been 
markedly successful but largely because they were not 
obliged to meet an irreducible cost minimum. Their over- 
head, particularly in the form of rent, was high, sometimes 
excessively so. They achieved a lessened operations cost 
and a higher turnover rate, but in the main they pushed 
back the prime cost, as well as some of the cost of whole- 
saling, upon the manufacturer. They will not encounter 
the irreducible prime cost until they reach the point where 
the manufacturer can concede no more in price and quality 
or they take on manufacture. 

If, however, we close the limit of manufacturer price 
concessions by his cost requirements and this prime cost 
plus the distributor’s cost become his resale price minimum, 
the distributor stands on a parity with the manufacturer 
with an established, irreducible cost. 

As between retailers of the same commodity in the same 
trading area, there will be conflict unless differences in 
resale prices represent only differences in overhead and 
operating costs. Difference in cost subsequent to prime 
costs of the delivered commodity becomes a legitimate 
competitive advantage, whereas differences in the prime 
cost of the commodity become unjust discriminations. As 
no retailer is entitled to the true “trade” discount which 
belongs. to the wholesaler, all secret discounts, rebates, 
concessions and allowances not for measurable and meas- 
ured service, go by the board. Here we must take the 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 


and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The Magnolia Paper Company, 
601 East Second street, manufacturer of paper goods, is 
planning an expansion program at plant, with installation 
of additional equipment. Work will be placed under way 
at early date. No estimate of cost has been announced. 
Frank H. Tuscany heads the company. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Edison Can Corporation, re- 
cently organized with capital of $20,000, by Ralph Prete, 
5421 avenue O, Brooklyn, and associates, is said to be 
planning early operation of new local plant for the manu- 
facture of a line of paper containers, including paper cans, 
cartons, etc. Giuseppe Puglisi, 172 Snydam street, Brook- 
lyn, is one of the incorporators of the new company. 

Kankakee, Ill.—The Fibre Drum Corporation, Kan- 
kakee, is concluding a remodeling and improvement pro- 
gram at local factory, recently acquired for a new plant, 
and will soon occupy for the production of fiberboard 
products of various kinds, including drums and other con- 
tainers. T. E. Schultz is president. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—J. Lapelosa, 171 Remsen 
avenue, paper manufacturers’ supplies, paper stocks, etc., 
has asked new bids on general contract for proposed new 
plant on Georges road, previously referred to in these 
columns. It will be two-story, brick and steel, 60 x 130 
feet, with basement, and will be equipped for paper con- 
verting, storage and distributing service. It is reported to 
cost close to $40,000, with equipment. H. G. Bach, 63 
Shureman street, New Brunswick, is architect. 

Wilmington, Del.—The duPont Cellophane Company, 
Hart and Rutter streets, Wilmington, manufacturers of 
transparent wrapping materials, is holding to a capacity 
schedule at its different mills. An increased wage sched- 
ule, averaging about 5 per cent, will become effective in 
all departments on June 1. 

New York, N. Y.—The Newell Novelties, Inc., 329 
East Twenty-ninth street, manufacturer of paper special- 
ties, has arranged for change of company name to the War- 
ing Envelope Company, Inc. 

Richmond, Va.—The Fibreboard Container Company, 
Richmond, is running on an increased production sched- 
ule, with larger number of workers in different depart- 
ments. The company is said to have secured some sub- 
stantial orders, insuring present basis of output for some 
weeks to come. 

Niagara, Wis.—The Kimberly-Clark Ccrporation, 
North Commercial street, Neenah, Wis., has steel work 
well in progress for remodeling and improvement program 
at mill at Niagara, to provide increased facilities in ma- 
chine and finishing departments. It is proposed to com- 
plete the work in June. No estimate of cost has been 
announced. General contract was recently let to Fluor 
Brothers & Smith, 48 Otter street, Oshkosh, Wis. 


College Point, L. I—The Lily Tulip Cup Corpo- 
ration, College Point, has arranged for increased produc- 
tion schedule at local paper cup manufacturing plant, with 
larger working quota. A night shift has recently been 
started, in addition to regular day operations. Improved 
schedule will be continued for some months to come. 

Middletown, Ohio.—The Fairbanks Fiber Box Com- 
pany, Yankee road and Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, man- 
ufacturer of fiberboard boxes and containers, is awarding 
miscellaneous contracts for completion of new addition to 
mill, recently referred to in these columns, including brick, 
steel sash, etc. Structure will be one-story, 75 x 130 feet, 
and is reported to cost over $25,000, with equipment. It 
will be used for general expansion. Hillsmith & Company, 
108 East Third street, Dayton, Ohio, are engineers, in 
charge. Erection will be carried out by day labor. 

New Haven, Conn.—The Universal Seal Cap, Inc., 
recently organized with capital of $50,000, plans operation 
of plant for manufacture of cardboard caps for milk bot- 
tles and other containers, etc. New company is headed by 
W. E. Chollar, Stratford, Conn., and R. J. Hungerford, 
Bedford avenue, Milford, Conn. 

Chicago, Ill—R. C. Hauf & Company has been or- 
ganized with a capital of 200 shares of stock, no par 
value, to manufacture paper boxes and containers. New 
company will take over and succeed to the concern of 
same name, with plant at 214 North Clinton street. The 
incorporators include Russell F. Locke and Rufus D. 
Beach. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York Blanking Corpo- 
ration has leased space on the seventh floor of the new 
building of the Port of New York Authority, Eighth ave- 
nue, and will occupy new plant for production of cut paper 
stocks, converting and other operating service. Portion of 
space will be used for storage and distribution service. 

Watertown, N. Y.—The Jewell-Peck Paper Corpo- 
ration, manufacturer of paper goods, has arranged for 
change in company name to the Jewell Paper Corporation. 

Orange, N. J.—The Pulp Bleaching Corporation, 200 
Fifth avenue, New York, has leased a building at 44 Main 
street, Orange, owned by the Shepard Properties Com- 
pany, and will remodel and improve for early occupancy. 
It will be used for operating and office service. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
West Ninety-eighth street, manufacturer of cellulose rayon 
products, is maintaining a full 24-hour day production 
schedule at local mill, as well as at branch plant at Cov- 
ington, Va. A full working quota is engaged in all de- 
partments. Company has secured business to insure con- 
tinuance of this schedule for next sixty to ninety days, 
if not longer. 

New Companies, Etc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Denfil Paper Company, Inc, 
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has been chartered with capital of 100 shares of stock, 
no par value, to manufacture and deal in paper goods of 
various kinds. The incorporators include Charles E. Den- 
sen, 1081 East Fourteenth street, and Saul Rubin, 1550 
Fifty-fifth street, both Brooklyn. 

Providence, R. I.—The Rhode Island Container Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to 
manufacture and deal in paper containers, cartons, etc. 
The incorporators include Arthur H. Feiner and V. A. 
McGee, 17 Minnesota street, Providence. Last noted 
company representative. 

Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Binder and File Company, 
607 South Dearborn street, has been organized with capi- 
tal of $25,000, to manufacture and deal in paper filing de- 
vices, cardboard binders and allied products. The incor- 
porators are John W. Chesney and T. R. Meredith. 

New York, N. Y.—The Davalmac Paper Company, 
Inc., has been incorporated with capital of $20,000, to 
manufacture and deal in paper goods of various kinds. 
The incorporators include George Weisbrod and Charles 
Scheckner. New company is represented by Bernard H. 
Legunn, 521 Fifth avenue, attorney. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The National Paper Stock Com- 
pany, 320 West Michigan street, has filed notice of com- 
pany dissolution under state laws. 

Middletown, Conn.—The Middlesex Bag and Paper 
Company has been incorporated with capital of $50,000, 
to manufacture and deal in paper bags and other paper 
containers. The incorporators include Mayer Mazer and 
F. Mazer, both of East Haddam, Conn. 

New York, N. Y.—The Princeton Paper and Twine 
Company, Inc., has been incorporated with capital of 100 
shares of stock, no par value, to deal in wrapping and 
other papers. Irving Bloomberg, 1428 Lincoln place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is principal incorporator. 


J. Kindleberger Expresses Optimism 


KaLaMazoo, Mich., May 27, 1933.—Jacob Kindleberger, 
president of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany, told the 120 diners at the annual meeting of the 
Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce this week that there was 
a definite, optimistic outlook for the industrial and business 
future of the country. 

There seems to be a feeling that the “captain of the ship 
knows his business,” Kindleberger said, ‘“‘and that Roose- 
velt is growing tremendously in the esteem of the nation”. 

The speaker pleaded for faith, confidence and trust, with- 
out which, he said, there would be no recovery. He also 
predicted that the “vicious minority” in every group that 
traded on its labor in restricted wages would be “given a 
swift kick in the pants” by the administration. 


Norwegian Pulp Exports Less 


30th paper and pulp exports from Norway are under 
those for the corresponding period last year according to 
a report from Commercial Attache M. H. Lund at Oslo, 
but forward sales of pulp are rather large, and the in- 
dustry as a whole is able to operate at capacity, within the 
limitation imposed by the European cartel. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, among the weaker mills, while those 
in a strong position report more business than can be ac- 
cepted under their production quota. The paper market 
is somewhat less active, and new orders are now difficult 
to secure for the reason that the developments in the 
international exchange situation have created a feeling of 
uncertainty. Some measure of stability must be restored 
before there can be any turnover approaching normal pro- 
portions. 


Indianapolis Paper Market Firm 
, [From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 29, 1933—Everybody here in 
the paper business seems to believe that business 1s picking 
up, but when you ask them just how much increase they 
have had, there is a little hesitancy about admitting actual 
business increases, though in some instances there have 
been some. But since everyone seems to think the tide has 
turned, perhaps this in itself will mean that it has, even 
though actual evidences of the turning are not yet mani- 
fest. 

Activity in summer specialties has shown some decided 
increase due to the coming of really hot weather, the first 
of the present year. Tissues, paper plates, napkins, cups 
and similar merchandise are moving fairly well. There 
was little carry-over from last year on the part of retail- 
ers due to close buying, therefore they have been forced 
into the market regularly. They are continuing the old 
hand to mouth buying policy and any increase in demand 
is reflected almost immediately on the wholesaler. 

In spite of actual price increases being scarce, there 
seems to be a stability about the price level that is encourag- 
ing. A demand for fine paper seems to be coming from 
more sources. Individual orders are small, but there are 
a few more, and re-orders are more numerous. It is be- 
lieved that higher postage prices have done more to hold 
back direct by mail advertising than the depression. Re- 
gardless of the cause, the paper merchants have felt the 
absence of this possible market. Kraft seems to be in fair 
shape, is continuing steady and demand is believed to be 
improving. 

A distinct improvement was noted last week in demand 
for news print. The smaller industrial centers of the 
state particularly seem to have benefited from increased 
employment and newspapers have secured considerable 
more advertising as a result. Containers are moving fairly 
well, with increased demand from numerous industries. 
The coming of summer has increased the container de- 
mand from ice cream and similar sources. 


News of the Wisconsin Paper Industry 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., May 29, 1933—Logging operations are 
to be carried on by the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., on new timber 
holdings near Morse, Wis. The company recently pur- 
chased eighteen 40-acre tracts from the Antigo Lumber 
Company, Antigo, Wis. A camp is being established which 
will employ about 50 men. The timber will be hauled to 
Morse for shipment by rail. 

Rebuilding of the plant of the Menasha Mill Supply 
Company, recently destroyed by fire at Menasha, Wis., 
will be started shortly, according to F. M. Rosenthal, 
manager. The plant is a branch of the Aetna Waste Paper 
Company, Chicago, Ill. Production was restored quickly 
in temporary quarters near the former plant, and 30 work- 
ers are now employed, a few more than were employed 
at the regular plant. The company’s loss was estimated 
at about $30,000. 

Proposed curtailment of operations of the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., probably will not 
be carried out if efforts now being put forth are successful. 
Senator F. Ryan Duffy, of Wisconsin, has asked the ap- 
propriation of $300,000 to the laboratory out of the funds 
set aside for federal forestry, and was informed that 
President Roosevelt is favorable to the proposal. The na- 
tion wide work of the laboratory and its benefit to indus- 
tries using wood were cited as reasons for keeping its re- 
search work up to the usual pace and standards. 
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IMPRESSIVE BUSINESS ADVANCES 


The last month has witnessed the most impressive 
advances in business activity and in price level since the 
beginning of the depression says the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Thus far the clearest evidences of 
recovery are largely confined to the heavy industries and 
to security and basis commodity markets, but scattered re- 
ports indicate that constructive influences have also been 
felt in other branches of business where comprehensive 
statistical information does not become available so 
promptly as in the lines just mentioned. Particularly en- 
couraging are the numerous instances of increased em- 
ployment and higher wage rates that have been reported 
from all parts of the country. 

Under the circumstances, it is inevitable that the ques- 
tion should arise to what extent the recent improvement is 
due to normal expansive forces and to what extent it is 
attributable to commodity hoarding inspired by the fear 
of currency and manipulation. This question—which is, 
unfortunately, very difficult to answer—is vital in its 
bearing on the outlook for the future. In so far as the 
current expansion represents a response to natural re- 
cuperative forces, its significance is wholly favorable. 

The first and most obvious consideration that comes to 
mind in this connection is the fact that no money or credit 
expansion has yet taken place. Although the Federal Re- 
serve banks increased their holdings in Government secur- 
ities by $25,000,000 during the week ended May 24, the 
atlvance was more than offset by decreases in other forms 
of Reserve credit. If inflation has played any part in 
recent developments, it has done so only by anticipation. 
That may tend to indicate that the recovery is based on 
sound and natural grounds, or it may simply show how ex- 
tremely sensitive the price structure is to any doubts that 


arise concerning the stability of the currency. To the 
extent that the latter is the case, it may well be given 
most careful consideration by those who have assumed 
that inflation, or “reflation,” is a simple and controllable 
process whereby prices can be raised to a desired level 
by forcing a limited amount of new currency or credit 
into circulation. 

There are, nevertheless, several reasons for believing 
that the recent signs of improvement reflect, in part at 


least, the operation of genuinely constructive factors in the 
underlying situation. One is the simple historical fact 


that the recession has already continued well into its 
fourth year. Seldom, if ever, in the past has a violent 
and continuous downward reaction extended over such 
a long period without effecting the necessary readjust- 
ments and laying the groundwork for a sound recovery. 

This view is strengthened by a recollection of the re- 
vival that began last summer and attained considerable 
momentum before it was halted by a combination of fac- 
tors, prominent among which was the growing distrust 
of the banking situation. This obstacle now seems to 
have been removed. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to 
regard the current expansion as the continuation or the 
resumption of an upward movement that really began al- 
most a year ago. 

It may be significant also that the movements of prices 
in the last few weeks have become increasingly independ- 
ent of the fluctuations of the dollar in foreign-exchange 
markets. When the price advance began, it seemed to be 
primarily a function of dollar depreciation. This is no 
longer clearly the case. The dollar has shown signs of 
greater firmness in terms of gold-standard currencies, 
but prices in this country have continued to rise. Fur- 
thermore, the aggregate advances in prices of some of 
the most important domestic and international commodi- 
ties have considerably exceeded the depreciation of the 
dollar from its gold parity. 

In conjunction with these favorable reflections, the fact 
that a substantial upturn in business has taken place with- 
out any appreciable monetary manipulation appears truly 
encouraging. President Roosevelt has announced that the 
extraordinary powers conferred upon him by the “infla- 
tion” amendment to the farm bill will be exercised only 
when, as, and if they seem to be required. There is 
ground, therefore, for the hope that the current improve- 
ment may proceed with sufficient momentum to forestall 
the use of these drastic and dangerous experiments in cur- 
rency tinkering. 

As time goes on, the scope and magnitude of the advance 
in business activity become more apparent. Most of the 
basic industries, including steel, automobiles, bituminous 
coal, electric power, lumber, and some branches of the tex- 
tile industry, have already risen above the levels of a year 
ago. Railway freight loadings have exceeded the total for 
the cqrresponding period of the preceding year for almost 
the first time since the depression began. Department-store 
sales increased in April by much more than the usual sea- 
sonal amount. Most significant of all, factory employment 
and payrolls increased last month, contrary to the usual 
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April trend. The increases over the March figures were 
moderate, particularly in view of the abnormally depressing 
influence of the banking holiday. Recent reports from vari- 
ous industries, however, indicate very strongly that the up- 
ward tendency has gained momentum in the last few weeks 
and that the figures for May will show substantial gains. 

Improvement has also continued in the financial situation, 
The exchange value of the dollar has shown increasing 
firmness. The withdrawal of currency from hoarding has 
proceeded to a point where the sharp increase in circulation 
immediately prior to the banking holiday has largely disap- 
peared. Gold reserves of the Federal Reserve banks stand 
at the highest total on record. The rediscount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Banks of New York was reduced on May 
25 from 3 to 2% per cent. The banks open and operating 
without restrictions are estimated to represent 90 per cent 
of the banking strength of the country, as measured by 
deposits ; and the 5,000 or more banks that are still under 
restrictions are being rehabilitated as fast as conditions 
permit. 

The most striking feature of the rise in commodity prices 
is the fact that, thus far, it has affected chiefly the prices of 
basic raw materials. The wholesale price index of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, which is based on prices of 
twenty-three commodities of this class, advanced 32 per 
cent between February 15 and May 15, while the weekly in- 
dex of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which is based on 
784 commodities of all classes, rose only 4.5 per cent be- 
tween March 4 and May 13, the latest date for which an 
index number is available. 

This comparison is in line with the usual experience, in- 
asmuch as fluctuations in prices of raw materials almost 
always occur earlier and are more violent than those in 
manufactured commodities. Some authorities are of the 
opinion that the drastic decline in prices of leading raw 
materials in recent years has been one of the major factors 
in prolonging and aggravating the depression and that a 
sustained advance in such prices, unless it arises from arti- 
ficial currency manipulation, will be among the most definite 
indications of genuine business recovery. 


Even a cursory examination of the new laws and the 
bills now pending must impress the observer with two facts 
of basic importance. The first is that the relation of gov- 
ernment to business has, for the time being at least, under- 
gone a fundamental change. The second is that the Federal 
Administration has been given an extraordinary degree of 
latitude in the formulation of policies. Some commentators 
have gone so far as to regard these changes as constituting 
a political and economic revolution. 


The modern economic system is both vast and complex, 
and its precise workings are beyond the comprehension of 
any individual or group. The Government, in assuming the 
responsibility of regulating its operation, is indeed taking a 
bold step. Not only must there be assurance: of protection 
against the terrific temptations to corruption inherent in the 
grant of such sweeping powers, but the public service must 
be kept free from the inefficiency and indifference that al- 
ways tend to crop into governmental bureaus. The success- 
ful administration of such a program will require integrity, 
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intelligence, and alertness of the highest order. The laborer 
and the consumer must be protected against exploitation and 
the minority against oppression. At the same time, efficiency 
must be permitted to enjoy its rewards and inefficiency to 
suffer its penalties ; otherwise, the incentive to effort will be 
removed, and industrial progress will cease. Demagogic ap- 
peals and selfish group interests must be encountered and 
combated at every step. 

To meet these stringent requirements with reasonable 
adequacy would appear to demand a higher grade of public 
service than has ever been achieved in the past. And for 
every error, every miscalculation, every failure of the sys- 
tem to function according to expectations, the blame will 
fall squarely on the shoulders of the Government. It is not 
without reason that men of practical experience in economic 
affairs have consistently demanded that business be kept out 
of politics. The industrial recovery bill, if enacted, will 
carry business into politics on a scale unprecedented in this 
country. 

Despite these disquieting considerations, the attitude of 
industrial leaders toward the bill is by no means one of un- 
mitigated hostility. After more than three years of ever- 
deepening depression, there is a fairly wide-spread disposi- 
tion to try the experiment, with its recognized dangers and 
pitfalls, rather than to risk an indefinite continuation of the 
almost intolerable conditions of the recent past. Even before 
the passage of the bill, leaders in the electrical equipment 
industry have signified their intention to avail themselves of 
its provisions. If the trial is even reasonably successful in 
achieving its declared aims, it will bring relief to all groups. 
If it fails, it can be abandoned with less permanent damage 
than some of the other economic experiments that are about 
to be tried. 


Fairbanks Fibre Co. Builds 
({rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dayton, Ohio, May 29, 1933—The Fairbanks Fibre 
Company, Middletown, is proceeding with its contemplated 
building improvement, the construction of a one-story brick 
structure, to be added to its present plant, which is located 
at Yankee Road and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. It is 
understood the building will be used largely for storage, 
increased facilities in this direction having been needed by 
this firm for some time. 

Although the construction of the addition may not mean 
the immediate employment of a larger force of workmen, 
the fact that when it is completed the firm will have 
greatly enlarged storage facilities, will make possible greater 
activity in the manufacturing department of the industry. 

The Fairbanks Company manufactures fiber products 
which at present are in fair demand. Some time ago it was 
decided to build a structure costing at least $10,000, and 
now that work on the excavation has been completed and 
the construction work will be pushed as speedily as possible, 
one of the company’s plans for enlargement will have been 
carried out, with others possibly to follow, depending upon 
the improvement in business conditions. 

When it appeared a short time ago that trade would go 
steadily forward, supported by firm Administration meth- 
ods, the Fairbanks Company decided to delay no longer in 
its improvement plans and awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of the storage buildings, with the stipulation that 
the work should be pushed to rapid completion. 
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Machinery 


The Photo-Cell in the Paper Industry. W. Schmid. 
Papierfabr. 30, No. 26: 425-26 (June 26, 1932).—Several 
examples of the possible use of the photo-cell in the paper 
industry are described. The more important are, immedi- 
ate notice of a break at the couch, rejection or sorting of 
paper sheets, guide instrument for cutters, sorters and 
printing presses, etc.—J. F. O. 

Agitators for Board Cylinder Machines. Merkur. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 63, No. 40: 744-45 (Oct. 1, 1932).— 
Agitators are necessary. for board cylinder machines but 
superfluous for cylinder washers, Discusses the correct 
position and design of agitators for cylinder board ma- 
chines.—J. F. O. 

Suction Roll for Paper and Similar Machines. Max 
Wenzl. Ger. pat. 551,387 (Dec. 17, 1929).—A table roll 
is so arranged that it revolves within a compartment un- 
der suction, the upper side of the compartment consists of 
the adjoining rolls. In this manner the severe wear on the 
wire is eliminated.—J. F. O. 

Mixer for a Consistency Regulator. Gustav Kam- 
merer. Ger. pat. 551,386 (Feb. 17, 1929).—J. F. O. 

Arrangement for the Mechanical Removal of Part- 
icles of Dirt from a Sheet of Pulp or Paper. Karl G. 
Grupp. Ger. pat. 553,219 (Feb. 5, 1931).—A source of 


light is provided under the sheet, the dirt particles passing. 


over it, change the intensity of the light received by a 
photo electric cell placed above the sheet.—J. F. O. 

Wire and Felt Regulator. Arthur Schubert. Ger. 
pat. 553,335 (Feb..4, 1928).—J. F. O. 

Machine for the Removal of Solid Materials Sus- 
pended in Water, by Means of Two Endless Wire 
Cloths. A. Bol. Karlstads Mek. Verkstad, Karlstad. 
Swed. pat. 73,535 (March 30, 1929).—J. F. O. : 

Process for Blowing Out the Contents of Pulp Di- 
gesters Into Diffusers. F. I. F. Gothner. Nor. pat. 
49,582 (July 17, 1929).—For the purpose of decreasing 
the steam formed in a diffuser, the heat from the pulp 
blown is removed. The steam is passed through a separa- 
tor before its entrance into the condensation apparatus for 
the purpose of removing liquor and parts of the stock car- 


ried with it; so that a pure condensate is formed which is 
suitable for washing the pulp. After the pulp is blown, a 
certain amount of relatively cold liquor is used for washing 
the pulp and condensing the steam.—J.F.O. 

Machine for the removal of static. C. G. Haubold. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 63, No. 30: 576 (July 23, 1932).— 
The machine ionizes the air through which the web of 
paper passes by means of high tension electrical current 
and a system of knobs, Illustrations and a description of 
the apparatus is given.—J.F.O. 

Working Speed of a Paper Machine. Reifegerste. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 63, No. 29: 549-60 (July 16, 1932).— 
The author briefly describes the various factors which 
effect the production of a machine.—J.F.O. 

A Shake Free from Jolts. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 63, 
No. 29:552 (July 16, 1932).—An arrangement which re- 
moves the jolt in the shake is illustrated and described.— 
J.F.O. 

New Special Scales for Mill Control in a Paper Com- 
pany. W. Kratschmar, Wochbl. Papierfabr. 63, No. 
32 :609-10 (Aug. 6, 1932).—Description of several new 
scales for basis weight determination.—J.F.O. 

Machine Brushes in the Paper Industry. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 63, No. 37 :696 (Sept. 10, 1932).—General in- 
formation concerning brushes in the paper industry, and 
particularly those brushes made by Firma H. Kuhn, Ber- 
lin-Pankow.—J.F.O. 

A Modern Continuous Cutter. Goy. Wochbl. Papier- 
fabr. 63, No. 31: 590-92 (July 30, 1932).—A description 
of the new cutter manufactured by Firma A. G. Haubold, 
Chemnitz.—J. F. O. 

Arrangement on Press Rolls Provided with Trans- 
verse Grooves for Ground Wood, Pulp and Similar 
Substances. R. E. Wanger. Swed. pat. 93.319, (March 
15, 1929).—The bottom of each groove has one or more 
raised parts of such form and size that they do not ex- 
tend to the circumference of the roll. The grooves have a 
width over 3 mm.—J.F.O. 

Device for Stretching Paper Machine Felts in the 
Transverse Direction. A. W. Svard. Swed. pat. 73,- 
320 (Feb. 17, 1930).—J.F.O. 

Arrangement on a Cutter for Paper and Similar Ma- 
terials. G. Strecker and Th. Gockel. Swed. pat. 72,- 
885 (Jan. 14, 1929).—J.F.O. 
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Excavator for Removing Pulp from Blow Pits. E. 
G. Wiman. Swed. pat. 72,893 (Nov. 28, 1928).—J.F.O. 

Device for a Horizontal, Rotating Oven for the 
Thickening of Liquids. A. Bo. Karlstads Mek. Verk- 
stad. Swed. pat. 73,297 (March 4, 1930).—The liquid to 
be thickened is introduced into the oven where it comes in 
contact with hot gases.—J.F.O. 

Digester Blow Pit. C. A. Geijer. Swed. pat. 73,407 
(Aug. 22, 1927).—The floor of the blow pit is slightly in- 
clined and a screw conveyor is provided.—J.F.O. 

Device for the Feed of Granular or Fibrous Ma- 
terials into a Compressed Air Duct by Means of Bucket 
Wheels. Firma J. M. Voith, Aust. pat. 125,346 (June 
15, 1931).—J.F.O. 

Suction Roll for Paper Machines. Eugen Kutter. 
German pat. 534,870 (Aug. 11, 1928).—The suction roll 
consists of three rolls revolving upon each other, in such a 
manner that they form an air tight suction compartment.— 
J.F.O. 

Cutter With One or More Revolving Knives for Use 
with a Uniform Moving Web of Paper or Similar Ma- 
terials. G. Strecker & Th. Gockel. Aust. pat. 125,067 
(June 15, 1931).—J.F.O. 

Suction Roll for Paper and Similar Machines. Max 
Wenzel. Aust. pat. 125,070 (June 15, 1931).—The ma- 
chine wire is carried by rolls under which suction troughs 
are arranged.—J.F.O. 

Digester Blow Pits and the Removal of the Pulp 
Therefrom. W. Schmid. Papier-Fabr. 30, No, 19: 304: 
305 (May 8, 1932).—Various methods for the removal of 
the pulp from the blow pits are described, including all- 
mechanical methods and washing out and combinations of 
both. Especial attention is given to the method of Gejer, 
of Skoghal, Sweden.—J.F.O. 

Strainer for Pulp Digesters with Forced Circulation, 
for the Reversible Circulation of the Cooking Liquor. 
Einar Morterud. Ger. pat. 548,557 (July 14, 1931).— 
J.F.O. 

Arrangement for the Regulation of Shunt Motors for 
Winder Devices. Siemens Schuckertwerke A. G. 
Berlin-Siemensstadt. Ger. pat. 548,146 (May 14, 1929).— 
The invention concerns itself with an arrangement for the 
regulation of shunt motors for winder devices, by which a 
resistance in series with the field is cut off and on by a 
relay with current and potential coil_—J.F.O. 

Arrangement on a Cylindrical Rotating or Vibrating 
Vacuum Drying Apparatus. A. E. Johnsson. Swed. 
pat. 73,454 (Feb. 15, 1928). Addition to Swed. pat. 70,968. 
—J.F.O. 

Heating the Web of Stock and Warm Air Ventilation 
with a Pulp De-Watering Machine. W. Brecht and F. 
Haury. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 63, No. 23A: 14-19; No. 25: 
483-85 ; No. 27: 514-17 (June 4, 18, July 2, 1932). Ac- 
curate experiments and calculations have been made on 
heating the web of stock by means of warm water, in- 
creasing the temperature from 16 to 44°C. and thus in- 
creasing the drying capacity 16.3 per cent. However 14 
per cent more heat was consumed by using warm waiter, 
never-the-less other advantages made its use desirable. 
The use of warm air was uneconomical because of the 
large quantities necessary, it is better to use more drying 
surface.—J. F. O. 

Process for Obtaining a Suitable Concentration of a 
De-Watered Stock Mixture, K. Y. Sundblad. Fin. pat. 
13,956 (June 6, 1930).—J. F. O. 

The Fan Dryer, a New Drying Apparatus for Pulp. 
Togo. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 63, No. 39:729-31 (Sept. 24, 
1932). The author first mentions the disadvantages of the 
present method of drying and then goes on to describe a 
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new system, manufactured by the A. B. Svenska Flakt- 
fabriken, Stockholm, the first installation of which is in 
operation at the new sulphate mill in Ostrand. This sys- 
tem has satisfied all claims as to the increase in the quality 
of the pulp and a saving of from 20 to 30 per cent steam 
over the drying cylinders. The Fan Dryer consists of an 
isolated enclosed chamber through which the pulp is led 
and dried by means of hot air. Details of operation and 
construction are given.—J. F. O. 

Drying Apparatus. A. Bol Svenska Flaktfabriken. 
Fin. pat. 13,971 (April 12, 1929). The drying apparatus 
consists of two horizontal drying canals arranged between 
bodies and housed in a chamber. Air is circulated by 
means of ventilators—J. F. O. 

Causes for the Difference Between Manufacturer and 
User of Drying Apparatus and Installations and How 
Such Disputes can be Avoided. J. Vogel. Papier-Fabr. 
30, No. 27: 435-38 (July 3, 1932). By means of a prac- 
tical example the author shows what are the important 
facts to give strict attention to. The importance of precise 
conditions of the guarantee is shown.—J. F. O. 

Rotating De-Watering Screen Cylinder for Pulp and 
Similar Materials. John Stridlund. Nor. pat. 49,538 
(June 11, 1929). The screen cylinder which is partially 
submerged in the mixture of stock and water contains 
cells or compartments on its circumference under the 
screen. By means of a suction tube water is drawn 
through these cells to the interior of the cylinder.—J. F. O. 

Process and Arrangement for the Removal of Water 
from Pulp Cooked in a Digester. Karl Rieth and 
Aktiengesellschaft fur Zellstoff und Papier Fabrikation. 
Ger. pat. 548,890 (March 30, 1928). The pulp is led 
through a couch press in such a thickness, about 8 cm., 
that the knots are not crushed and in this manner high 
pressures can be used on the press.—J. F. O. 

Screen, Especially for Paper Stock, with a Rotating 
and if Necessary, with Shaking Screen Cylinder for 
Exterior Separation. A. C. Andersen & Arne Schie. 
Ger. pat. 548,036 (July 20, 1929).—J. F. O. 

The Effect of a Pair of Steel Rolls on Different Kinds 
of Paper. O. F, Giinther. Pulp Paper Can. 33: 289- 
292, 337-338 (Aug., Sept. 1932).—The effects of calen- 
dering on the thickness and strength of paper is discussed 
mathematically, and experimental data are presented in 
support of the formulas deduced.—A. P.-C. 


Wood Room 


Stacking and Reclaiming System for Pulp Wood. 
John Stadler. U. S. pat. 1,856,118 (May 3, 1932).— 
Stacking of the wood and reclaiming of the stacked wood 
are both accomplished by means of a single rotating boom 
conveyor of the cantilever type having a power driven 
stacking and reclaiming cable conveyor element, which is 
arranged to co-operate, during the reclaiming operation, 
with auxiliary conveyors located in suitable troughs un- 
derlying the stacked wood. The boom and conveyor ele- 
ments are arranged and operated in such manner that the 
wood, during the reclaiming operation, is returned to sub- 
stantially the same point from which it is conveyed dur- 
ing the stacking. The boom is equipped with inner and 
outer sets of supporting wheels arranged to travel on 
inner and outer concentric circular tracks, the wheels of 
one set being positioned substantially at right angles to 
those of the other set, one set of wheels being free to 
move along the co-operating supporting track in a direc- 
re 2 compensate for expansion and contraction.— 


Device for Removing Bark from Logs. 


John M. 
Council. U.S. pat. 1,873,697 (Aug. 23, 1932).—A series 
of hammers are provided which give progressive blows to 
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the bark as the log is being revolved, and substantially in 
a spiral manner so that all parts of the bark are subjected 
to continuous blows whereby it will be readily peeled off. 
The log is supported and revolved by means of an arm 
which is adjustable towards or away from the hammers 
to compensate for various diameters of the logs, the arm 
being provided at its inner and supporting end with spaced 
rollers carried by links or brackets pivoted intermediate 
their ends on the arm, so that when the logs are dropped 
in place the rollers will automatically fall into supporting 
position for the logs.—A. P.-C. 

Barking of Wood Used for the Manufacture cf Paper 
by Means of Chemicals. Carl G. Schwalbe. Wochol. 
Papierfabr. 63, No. 23A: 19-21 (June 4, 1932). The 
felled tree is first roughly barked in the forest and then 
it is completely barked at the pulp mill with special ma- 
chinery. This final barking becomes more difficult, the 
longer the wood is stored. The substance holding the 
wood and bast together can be dissolved; in coniferous 
woods where it concerns hexoses mostly, this occurs by 
acid hydrolysis, (HCl or HeSO, solution for % to 2 
hours), but this method is not suitable for pines rich in 
resin. The deciduous woods, which contain more pen- 
tosanes which are difficult to hydrolyze, must be partially 
cooked with 0.1 to 0.5 per cent NaOH.—J. F. O. 

Hand Barker. Robert Lagus. Fin. pat. 14,097 
(March 28, 1930).—J. F. O. 

Barking Machine. H. Vogl. 
15, 1930).—J. F. O. 

Arrangement for Several Barking Drums Arranged in 
Series. A. J. Johnsson, and Sten Bergstrom. Fin. pat. 
14,010 (Aug. 29, 1929).—J. F. O. 

Process for Cutting Up Wood, Wood Refuse and 
Similar Materials, as Well as the Arrangements There- 
fore. Jonas Jonsson. Fin. pat, 14,030 (July 22, 1930). 
—J. F. O. 

Arrangement for the Barking of Long Pieces of 
Wood. A. G. Johansson. Swed. pat. 73,626 (Aug. 6, 
1929). —J. F. O. 

Process for Barking of Long Pieces of Wood in a 
Drum. A. G. Johansson. Swed. pat. 73,438 (July 29, 
1929).—J. F. O. 

Rossing Machine. Hakon A. Ganes and William 
Kilde. U.S. pat. 1,881,465 (Oct. 11, 1932).—The log is 
rotatably held at its ends by means of an axial pivot and 
a chuck, respectively, mounted on two vertical standards, 
the one carrying the chuck being stationary and the other 
adjustable to accommodate logs of different lengths. The 
rossing instrument proper consists of specially designed 
rapidly rotating hammers which operate to pound off the 
bark in small chips. It is mounted on a carriage which is 
displaced longitudinally along a shaft parallel to the log 
and which can be adjusted towards or away from the log 
according to the diameter of the latter—A. P.-C. 

The Feeding of the Wood in the Evolution of the 
Chipper. Hans Bomcke. Papier-Fabr. 30, No. 23: 
369-75 (June 5, 1932). By means of numerous illustra- 
tions and diagrams the author shows the correct design for 
the spout in the chipper. A valuable addition to the 
knowledge of chippers—J. F. O. 

Recent Problems in the Recovery of Fibrous Ma- 
terials in the Manufacture of Paper and Methods for 
Its Solution. Roland Runkel. Tech. Chemie Papier 
Zellstoff Fabr. 27, No. 6: 81-88; No. 7/8: 97-110 (July 
12, Aug. 2, 1930). The author first stresses the eco- 
nomic importance for the conservation and recovery of all 
fibrous materials. The barking of the wood, the problem 
of yield and quality of pulp, the preparation of the stock 
lor the paper machine, the throw-outs and refuse, and the 
Taw materials, are all important factors for economic 


Fin. pat. 14,098 (April 
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practice which are discussed in brief. The author then 
gives his ideas how greater quantity and, quality may be 
obtained in the above problems. A three stage process 
is described consisting of, first a mild softening, me- 
chanical defibering and finally a decomposition by means 
of chlorine.—J. F. O. 


Power House and Mill 


Mixing Fluids in Flow. United Water Softeners, 
Ltd., and H. G. Marigny. Brit. pat. 356,796 (June 10, 
1930).—This patent relates to apparatus for supplying 
reagents to a stream of water under pressure of the kind 
in which the main is provided with a construction with 
connections to two containers, the arrangement being such 
that water from the main displaces air from one of the 
containers which displace the reagent from the other con- 
tainer. The containers are compartments of the same 
vessel and the supply of reagent is regulated by a valve 
which is controlled by the pressure difference between op- 
posite sides of the construction —A. P.-C. 

The Elimination of Timber from Paper Mill Con- 
struction. James Strachan. Paper Maker & Brit. Paper 
Trade J. 83: TS145-146 (April 1, 1932).—aA brief dis- 
cussion of the possibility and advisability of eliminating 
timber from paper mill construction.—A. P.-C. 

Technical Improvements in Building Construction. 
M. G. Mutterlein. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 63, No. 31: 592-94 
(July 30, 1932). Technical improvements in building 
construction as related to paper mills are described. Among 
the topics are, special cements, floor materials, advantages 
of certain roofing materials over others, aluminum as a 
construction material. The manufactures of these spe- 
cial materials are given.—J. F. O. 

Uses of Wood in Equipment Construction. S. J. 
Hauser. Paper Industry 14: 433 (Sept. 1932).—A brief 
outline of the various uses of wood for the construction of 
pulp and paper mill equipment.—A. P.-C. 

Acid-Resisting Structures Such as Tank Linings, 
Slabs or Bricks. Johann K. Wirth. U. S. ‘pat. 1,867,- 
460 (July 19, 1932).—Acid-resisting building elements are 
secured together with a binder comprising a mixture of 
phenol-aldehyde condensation products and acids such as 
aqueous hydrochloric acid mixed shortly before use so that 
hardening takes place at ordinary temperatures.—A. P.-C. 

Electricity in Paper Mills. S. A. Staege. Paper Mill 
55, No. 34: 4, 10, 12 (Aug. 20, 1932).—A brief discussion 
of the advantages derived by the pulp and paper industry 
from the use of electricity—A. P.-C. 

Control Instruments in Pulp and Paper Making. 
Harry E. Weston. Paper Industry 14: 421-427 (Sept. 
1932).—-A review of various types of control instruments 
and their range of application in pulp and paper mills.—- 
A. P.-C. 

Electrical Equipment Depreciation. R. H. Stoltz. 
Paper Ind. 14: 588-591 (Nov. 1932).—An analysis of 
important classes of depreciation to be considered in pa- 
per mills to obtain maximum useful life.-—A. P.-C. 

Stepping Forward, Anon. Paper Ind. 14: 595-597 
(Nov. 1932).—A brief resume of some comparatively re- 
rg * —— in products-design for power purposes.— 

Modern Paper Mill Piping. O. K. Graef. Paper Ind. 
14: 593-595 (Nov. 1932).—A discussion of some of the 
advantages and disadvantages of several piping materials 
in more or less common use in the industry.—A. P.-C. 

Erecting a High-Pressure, High-Temperature Steam 
Line at West Virginia Pulp and.Paper Co. H. C. 
Schramm. Paper Trade J. 95, No. 17: 30-36 (Oct. 27, 
1932).—A detailed description of the field-welding of a 
14-in. pipe carrying 600-Ib. steam.—A., P.-C. 
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The Influence of Particle Size Distribution in 
Clayson HandSheetand Coating Characteristics’ 


By Robert D. McCarron! and Ben W. Rowland? 


Ne ET a 


Abstract 


The particle size and distribution of clays may be easily 
determined by means of a sedimentation balance. The re- 
tention of clays in hand sheets varies directly as the size of 
the filler particles. It is, nevertheless, rather difficult to 
predict from the characteristics of hand sheets just what 
will happen in the commercial process of paper making. 

In coating, the characteristics of the coating mixture are 
determined by the fineness of the clays used. A fine clay, 
has a greater specific area than a coarser one and there- 
fore requires more casein. A fine clay, although it re- 
quires more casein, produces a smoother finish. 


With numerous developments in recent years in the 
mining and preparation of clays for the paper industry, 
their use has been firmly established in coating and in the 
loading of a large variety of papers. 

Kaolin, or China clay chemically is a hydrated aluminum 
silicate containing about 42 per cent Al2Os3; 44 per cent 
SiO2; 14 per cent H,O and traces of compounds of cal- 
cium, magnesium, iron and titanium. Clays, before they 
are fit for use in papermaking, are treated mechanically 
and sometimes chemically to insure fillers which are of 
good color, fine in particle size and free from grit and 
other impurities. 


The quality of a clay may be determined by various 


physical and chemical tests and also, as is frequently done, 
by experience and simple comparative observations. The 
analyses for chemical constituents, grit, color and moisture 
may be carried out by any of the standard methods. How- 
ever, the determination of particle size and distribution 
presents a somewhat more involved problem. For com- 
plete evaluation of a clay to be used in paper making, it 
is necessary to know the degree of fineness of the mate- 
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Sedimentation Balance. 
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Sedimentation Curves. 


rial. It is therefore the purpose of this paper to demon- 
strate a suitable method for the determination of the par- 
ticle size and distribution of clays used in the paper in- 
dustry. 

Sedimentation Analysis 


There are various methods by which the size of minute 
particles can be determined. In substances consisting of 
fairly coarse particles, microscopic methods may be used. 
In clays however particle sizes vary between wide limits 
in a given specimen, and are often so small that the use 
of a microscope becomes rather ineffective. In the experi- 
ments described in this paper a more comprehensive 
method for the determination of particle size was em- 
ployed. The apparatus known as the “sedimentation bal- 
ance” is dependent upon the principle of Stokes law which 
measures the resistance of a liquid against the gravitational 
precipitation of spherical particles in suspension. 

Stokes’ equation is applicable to the settling of spherical 
bodies in any medium. In many materials, including clays, 
the particles are not all spherical but many are irregular 
in shape. So we speak of the radius of the particles as 
the “equivalent radius,” which may be defined as “the 
radius of a perfect sphere of the same material that sinks 
through the fluid at the same average rate as the particle 
in question.” Elaborate formule have been suggested for 
the case of non-spherical particles; but with the concep- 
tion of the “equivalent radius” we may use Stokes’ equa- 
tion without variation for the determination of the particle 
size of clays in which deviation from sphericity is not 
great. 

Procedure 


The apparatus used in obtaining the particle size and 
distribution date is approximately that described by Cal- 
beck and Harner. It was made from an ordinary chemical 
balance by replacing one pan of the balance with a smaller 
one which is suspended in a settling chamber as shown in 
Fig. 1. In making a sedimentation run, 2 grams of clay 
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are placed in a beaker and 250 cc. of water are added 
and the mixture stirred thoroughly. A malted milk mixer 
serves this purpose excellently. A small amount of sodi- 
um silicate was added to disperse the clay, and the sus- 
pension so prepared was immediately transferred to the 
balance. 

A sedimentation run was made on a clay without dis- 
persing with silicate of soda. In this case it was found 
necessary to use a sample weighing 0.50 gram instead of 
2.00 grams, due to the rapid settling of agglomerates, un- 
dispersed even by violent agitation. 

Sedimentation data were used to prepare sedimentation 
curves, the nature of which is dependent upon the particle 
size distribution of the material. 

The radius of a given particle can be calculated from 
Stokes’ equation : 

7 9nh 

~ 2 (di—da) 60 g t 
where : 
radius of spherical particle (cm.) 
viscosity coefficient of the medium 
distance of sedimentation (cm.) 
specific gravity of dispersed phase 
specific gravity of medium 
acceleration due to gravity (cm. per sec.*) 
time (minutes) 

The distance h is measured from the top of the medium 
to the top of the pan in the settling chamber. By sub- 
stituting the numerical values for the various quantities in 
Stokes’ equation a simpler and more convenient formula 
may be obtained. The above formula was contracted to 
the following for the clays used: 


Wun 


r = 17.5 — microns 


t 

It must be noted, however, that this abbreviated for- 
mula varies with the specific gravity, settling distance, etc. 
In this case the specific gravity used was 2.57 and the 
settling distance, 6.7 cm. 

The sedimentation curve is prepared by plotting the 
weight of clay settled out against the time of settling. 
Typical sedimentation curves are shown in Fig. 2. A tan- 
gent to the curve drawn at any point cuts off a section of 
the weight axis which defines those particles which have 
completely settled out in the time indicated by that point. 
Thus if we draw a series of tangents a curve at conven- 
ient intervals we can read off on the weight axis the 
amount of material settling in any time intervals, e. g. 
0-5 min. ; 5-10 min. ; 10-20 min. ; etc. 

TABLE 1 


DATA FOR PREPARATION OF HISTOGRAM FOR CLAY NO. 3 
t r dr ds dS dS/dr 3/ro dA 


1 0.0026 
1 A . 8.04 R 0.0235 
2 . 37 ° . 0.0558 
6 le d 0.2052 
8 0.3622 


0.6493 
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Fic. 4. 
Histogram for Clay No. 2. 


Data were then prepared such as shown in Table I 


where: 
“*” is the radius interval expressed in microns. (This value is taken 
from the curve). ; i 
“‘s” is the total weight of sedimentation. —— , F 
“ds” is the weight corresponding to any radius interval. (This value is 
given by the sections on the vertical axis cut by the tangents. The 
value “ds” gives the exact distribution of particle size intervals by 


weight.) 
“dS” is the distribution in per cent. 

= is the frequency or rate of change of percentage composition with 

ong toot to the change in radius. 

Histograms are illustrated in Figs. 3-8 and are pre- 
pared by plotting the values of dS/dr, as in Table I, as 
ordinates against “r” as abscisse. The small figures in 
each section designate the per cent of particles falling in 
each radius interval. 


Method of Making Hand Sheets 


Knowing the particle size and distribution of a variety 
of clays an attempt was made to find a possible relation- 
ship between the particle size of clays and the properties 
of hand sheets. Hand sheet equipment consisted of a 
small 1.5 pound beater, a sheet mold, hydraulic press, and 
a drying plate. 

The beater was furnished with 620 grams oven-dry 
bleached sulphite pulp; 24 liters of water; 1 per cent 
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Histogram for Clay No. 3. 
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rosin and 2 per cent alum; and 10 per cent of clay. The 
clay slips were dispersed with a small amount of sodium 
silicate and added to the beater as soon as the pulp was 
broken up. The size and alum were added later in the run 
at five minute intervals. The stock was beaten for one 
hour with a weight of 12 pounds on the bed plate. In 
the runs made using the soda-sulphite furnish the beating 
time was cut down to 45 minutes. The amount of filler 
used in these runs was increased to 40 per cent. 


TABLE II 
RESULTS OF TESTS MADE ON HAND SHEETS (SULPHITE) 


Test Clay No. 1 Clay No. 2 Clay No. 3 

Per cent Mullen ............ 4 97.3 95.3 

St acekaees aust hasusbuassess 54.0 52.0 52.0 
DE Lecce econ ener enue canes 11.5 13.5 11.3 
EN ee ee 6.3 8.1 6.4 
RS a eee 4.2 2.0 1.5 
EN Sass ski Geek ss Geany y's 90.0 56.0 40.0 
Per cent Retention ........... 32.2 18.6 16.4 


In order to obtain comparative results all beater runs 
were made under exactly the same conditions. Several 
sheets were made in order to insure a fair average result 
in each test applied. The results are shown in Table II. 

Three runs were made to determine the effect of particle 
size variations in clays on the opacity of book papers. The 
results of these runs are shown in Table ITI. 


TABLE ITI 
RESULTS OF TESTS MADE ON HAND SHEETS (SODA-SULPHITE) 
May No. 3 Clay No. 4 Clay No. 5 
P<. 66 ah bandh <sabse iki ne 0.79 0.79 0.75 
Per cent Retention .......... 21.2 19.5 11.8 
Coating 


In the coating of papers, covering power of the pigments 
and clays, etc. used in the coating mixtures is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the color, opacity and finish of 
the paper. Several sheets were made for the purpose of 
observing the effect of particle size of clays on the quality 
of coated papers. The coating mixture was made up with 
gasein and clay. In the preparation of the various coat- 
ing mixtures, the finest clays behaved best. The finest 
clays, however, required slightly more casein in order to 
“size” the coated sheet. The sheets were tested for 
glare and sizing but there were practically no changes in 
either case. From visual examination of the uncalendered 
coated sheets it could be seen that the clays containing the 
highest percentage of fine particles produced the best fin- 
ish and appearance. 

In Table I there are given in one column, values of the 
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FIG. 6. 
Histogram for Clay No. 4. 
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Fic. 7. 
Histogram for Clay No. 5. 


specific surface for each radius interval. This is desig- 
nated by the formula: 3/ro where “r” is the radius 
and @ is the density of the material. By multiplying dS 
by the quantity 3/ro the figures in column dA are ob- 
tained and the sum of these quantities gives the “specific 
surface” of the whole sample in square meters per gram. 
The smaller the particle size, the greater the specific sur- 
face thus accounting for the fact that the finest clays re- 
quired more casein than the coarser clays. 


” 


Discussion 


In the procedure for sedimentation analysis, it was 
found necessary to use a protective colloid as a peptizing 
agent. Clays in the condition in which they are delivered 
to the mill are not divided into their basic “primary” par- 
ticles; but are composed of “secondary” particles, or ag- 
glomerates of individual particles. These agglomerates 
are held together so firmly that even violent agitation and 
washing with water will not break them down. The 
marked effect of dispersion of clays by means of a pep- 
tizing agent may be seen by a comparison of the “histo- 
grams” of clay No. 1 with and without sodium silicate. 
(Figs. 1 and 3). 

In the latter case the smallest particles are about 3 mi- 
crons in radius while in the determination using silicate 
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almost 30 per cent of the particles were found to be less 
than 3 microns in radius. 

From a comparison of the histograms of the various 
clays No. 1 appears the coarsest; No. 2 is a little finer, 
and No. 3 and No. 5, which are coating clays, are the 
finest in particle size; No. 4 is an air floated clay. 

In the papers made using the various clays all tests re- 
mained fairly constant with the exception, however, of the 
porosity, Valley size test, and per cent retention. The re- 
sults obtained in these experiments seem to indicate that 
the retention is related to particle size and distribution, 
increasing with larger particle sizes. The per cent reten- 
tion in the runs with the relatively small amounts of clay 
is higher than the per cent retention in the soda-sulphite 
papers with relatively high amounts of clay. Retention 
varied in magnitude inversely as the amount of clay fur- 
nished. The porosity of the papers made from clays Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 seems to increase as the particle size decreases. 
This fact indicates that the finer particles are probably less 
capable of filling up the interstices in the sheet. That the 
coarser particles produce a less porous sheet than fine par- 
ticles is again indicated by the difference in the Valley size 
test. 

In the soda-sulphite hand sheets the variation in opacity 
was very slight. However it seems to follow in the same 
direction as the per cent retention. This, of course, is 
what would be expected. 


Process Engineers 


In a recent decision, Judge Johnson of the District 

Court for the Northern District of Illinois sustained the 
contenions of the Container Corp. and held invalid Patent 
No. 1,589,947 issued June 26, 1926 to J. A. DeCew for a 
sizing process. 
_It has long been the general practice to add both the 
sizing solution and the alum to the furnish at the beater. 
DeCew in his patent asserted that this was poor practice 
due to the fact that the size is often coagulated by earth 
impurities in the beater and is also injured by the violent 
mechanical action of the jordan. During the trial DeCew 
also sought to show that the sizing was injured at the ex- 
cess heat generated at the jordan. The patent in suit pro- 
posed to add the sizing elements to the furnish at such 
points in the papermaking process that the precipitation or 
coagulation of the size would take place after the furnish 
had passed through the jordan. Claim 1 covered the step 
of adding both sizing elements after the jordan while claim 
2 covered the step of adding the sizing solution after the 
jordan, 

Phe defendant urged that there was nothing new in the 
DeCew’s sizing process and “that the size and alum, long 
prior to the patent in suit, had been applied at every con- 
ceivable point in the line between the beater and the paper 
machine in the path of the furnish from the beater to the 
paper machine, including the particular points selected by 
DeCew in the patent in suit and the points of application 
charged to be used by defendant.” 

The court found from the evidence that DeCew’s pro- 
cess was anticipated by a public use of the invention at the 
Niagara Paper Mills which occurred prior to 1906. The 
court further decided that his process did not differ in a 
patentable sense from a method which had been used at 
the Falulah Mill at Fitchburg since 1921. In the Falulah 
process the sizing solution was added in advance of the 
jordan and the alum after the jordan. However, in both 
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DeCew’s process and the Falulah process, the same result 
was produced; i.e., the coagulation occurred after the jor- 
dan. 

DeCew sought to show that the Union Bag & Paper Co. 
had effected great savings by the use of his process. The 
court, however, decided that the testimony showed that 
there were other factors besides DeCew’s process which 
contributed to the alleged savings. 

It is interesting that the experts for both plaintiff and 
defendant are prominent members of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Wm. G. Mac- 
Naughton, the expert for plaintiff, was at one time 
secretary of TAPPI and F. C. Clark, the expert for de- 
fendant, is a vice-president of Skinner & Sherman and 
former vice-president of TAPPI. 

The plaintiff has appealed from Judge Johnson’s de- 
cision to the Circuit Court of Appeals so that the present 
decision is not the final word in the suit. 


W. R. Willets, formerly research chemist with the West- 
ern Electric Company, Kearney, N. J., is now chemist for 
the Titanium Pigment Company, 105 York street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

The Pulp Bleaching Corporation has moved from 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, to 44 Main street, Orange, N. J. 

L. S. Dixon, formerly construction engineer with E. B. 
Eddy Company Ltd., Hull, P. Q., is now consulting en- 
gineer in Bangor, Maine. 

A. T. Randall, chemist for Eaton-Dikeman, Lee, Mass., 
is now located in the Mount Holly Springs, Pa., mill of 
that company. 

The fall meeting of Tappi will be held at Appleton, Wis., 
September 26-28, 1933. Headquarters will be at the Con- 
way Hotel and Otto Kress will be general chairman. 


_* This Bulletin 20 issued by the Patents Committee of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry, C. W. Rivise, Chairman. 
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A Study of The M. I. T. Paper Folding Tester ° 


By L. W. Snyder’ and F. T. Carson? 


Abstract 


Measurements were made of important characteristics 
of a number of M. I. T. folding testers such as variation 
in tension, curvature of the folding surfaces and rate of 
folding. Performance tests were then made on a number 
of samples of paper. Some correlation was found be- 
tween the variation in individual tests of paper and the 
measured machine variables, although the relations were 
not altogether conclusive. Tests were also made on the 
M. I. T. and Schopper folding testers. There was no 
correlation between the two sets of results. A proposed 
testing method involving the use of the M. I. T. tester was 
outlined. 

1. Introduction 


The test for the folding of paper, which involves hold- 
ing a strip of paper under definite tension and bending it 
repeatedly around a curved surface until failure occurs, 
has come to be rather generally regarded as a valuable 
test of most high-grade papers and of all papers which 
are creased, bent sharply, or handled to a considerable 
extent during their useful life. 

Within the past few years a folding tester, developed at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology under the 
direction of Dr. V. Bush and known as the M. I. T. fold- 
ing tester, has appeared and has gained considerable favor. 
in this apparatus, which is illustrated in Fig. 1, a strip of 
paper is fastened at one end in a tension clamp A, which 
is actuated by a spring. The other end of the strip is 
fastened in an oscillating clamp B, the jaws of which 
terminate in rounded edges near the center of oscillation. 
This clamp oscillates through an angle of 135° each way 
from the vertical and in doing so bends the paper first 
one way then the other around the curved edges of the 
jaws. The tension on the specimen is determined by the 
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FIG, 2. 
M. I. T. folding endurances at different tensions. 


displacement of the tension clamp at the time the strip is 
fastened in the two clamps. A revolution counter D is 
used to indicate the number of double folds required to 
rupture the strip on the fold. Some of the outstanding 
features of this design are: (a) No alignment rollers are 
required and there are few working parts which are 
driven by the specimen. (b) The tension is practically 
constant throughout the folding cycle. (c) Calibrations 
are made by placing weights on the knob C and noting the 
corresponding displacement of the tension clamp A. (d) 
The tension may easily be adjusted to any desired value 
within the capacity of the spring, thus permitting reason- 
ably rapid testing of a wide range of papers. 

The M. I. T. folding tester has attracted the attention 
of both the Paper Testing Committee of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry and the Sub- 
committee on Sheet Insulating Materials of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. At the request of these 
organizations a study of the tester was undertaken to 
determine the degree of concordance which might be ex- 
pected in the results obtained with different M. I. T. test- 
ers under identical conditions and to obtain data which 
might be used in formulating a method and procedure for 
determining folding endurance. 


II. Study of Several M.I.T. Folding Testers 


1. MEASUREMENT OF THE SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE TESTERS. 


There are several characteristics of the M. I. T. folding 
tester which, on cursory examination, appear to be im- 
portant factors in determining the character of the fold- 
ing results. The most important of these are: the mag- 
nitude of the tension applied to the specimen while it is 
being bent; changes in this tension during the folding 
cycle; the severity of the fold; and the rate at which the 
paper is bent. The measurement of these salient charac- 
teristics was therefore considered to be logically the first 
step in the study. 


Through the courtesy of members of the A. S. T. M. 
subcommittee previously mentioned, six M. I. T. folding 
testers were obtained for. this study. It should be re 
marked that these testers were of various ages, had been 
in use in different commercial laboratories, and were 
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found to differ somewhat in details of construction and 
condition. 

(a) Tension. ' 

Friction in the plunger bearings introduces some uncer- 
tainty into the determination of the tension on the speci- 
men. In order to make some estimate of the error due to 
this source, the static friction was measured in terms of 
the change in tension by determining the increment in the 
force necessary to just move the plunger from a state of 
rest when the spring was compressed under a load cor- 
responding to the tension to be applied to the specimen. 
A dial micrometer reading in thousandths of an inch was 
used to show when the plunger moved as the load incre- 
ment was applied. Static plunger friction as high as 70 
grams in effective tension was found in some of these 
testers in their condition as received. All were thorough- 
ly cleaned and oiled, after which measurements were made 
of the static plunger friction at three values for the load 


TABLE I 
STATIC FRICTION OF UPPER CLAMP 
et Average? 
frictional resistance for tension of 
MI.T. a -—A—— — 
tester 
number 


NNdI do 


1Ten readings. 


on the spring, covering the range of tensions ordinarily 
used in testing paper. The results are shown in Table I. 
Manipulation of the plunger under load so as to allow it 
to come to rest first on the downward stroke and then on 
the upward stroke indicated that the possible error in 
applying a given tension to the specimen is of the order 
of about 25 grams, which is in conformity with the re- 
sults in Table I. 

A second source of uncertainty in the applied tension 
results from small vertical displacements of the specimen 
itself, necessitated by the fact that a small portion of the 
specimen must be wrapped around the edges of the jaws 
of the oscillating clamp as it moves through its cycle. The 
magnitude of this effect depends upon the curvature of the 


Clamp No, 2 Ciamp No. 3 


Clamp No. 5 Clamp No. 6 


Fie, 3, 
Photomicrographs of folding edges of jaws of M.I.T. tester. 
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edges of the jaws, their distance apart, and their distance 
from the center of oscillation. The radius of curvature 
of the edges of the jaws is nominally 0.0155 inch, 
(0.33 mm.) but actually, as will be brought out later, there 
is more or less departure from this value in the different 
instruments. A distance of 0.01 inch separates the: jaws 
of the oscillating clamp most frequently used in testing 
ordinary thin papers. Folding clamps having jaws sep- 
arated by 0.02, 0.03, or 0.04 inch can, however, be had 
for thicker materials. The choice of a folding clamp such 
that the specimen to be tested nearly fills in the distance 
separating jaws will minimize the tension changes. The 
distance of the two folding surfaces from the center of 


TABLE II 


EFFECTIVE CHANGE IN TENSION RESULTING FROM _ DIF- 
FERENCES IN WaT. OF FOLDING 


Change in effective tension when 
Folding = ———————_—- - 
jack slot ~——Rotated to left——, 
Tester 90° 120° 135° 
No. 
1 


——$__—_—__—_—, 
-—Rotated to right——_, 
90° 120° aga” 
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oscillation will depend somewhat on the distance separat- 
ing the jaws, but can never be zero. There is, however, an 
optimum position in each case which will result in the 
least amount of eccentricity in the rotation and the con- 
sequent vertical movement of the specimen. Although 
there must always be some change in the effective tension 
because of these three factors, it need not be very great 
in a properly made folding clamp. Some measurements 
were made of the changes in tension during the folding 
cycle resulting from the factors discussed above. A strip 
of paper about 0.005 inch thick was clamped in each tester 
under a tension of 1 kilogram and the oscillating clamp 
was rotated through various angles. The corresponding 
displacements were measured with the dial micrometer. 
These values were then expressed in terms of changes in 
effective tension by means of the load-deflection ratio of 
the spring which was found to be 55 grams per mm. of 
deflection. The results are shown in Table II, the posi- 
tive sign indicating increase and the negative, decrease in 
tension. 

The change in effective tension resulting from the cur- 
vature and position of the folding edges is in most cases 
small. In the case of testers 1 and 5 it is not greater than 
10 grams at any position of the oscillating clamp. But 
it is two or three times this amount for some positions of 
the oscillating clamp of the other testers, 2, 3, and 6, which 
were presumably identical in construction. The results 
obtained with testers No. 1b and lc are for folding clamps 
having wider spacings of the jaws, and show the inad- 
visability, with the present design of M. I. T. tester, of 
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testing such thin papers with folding clamps having the 
wider jaw spacings. From the data in Tables I and II 
it is apparent that it is quite possible to have an uncer- 
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FIG. 6. 
Sectional profile views of folding edges taken at B and F as indicated in 
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Fic. 5. 
Perspective view of rotor clamp of M. I. T. folding endurance tester show- 
ing positions of the F and B sections. 


tainty of about 50 grams in the tension applied to the 
specimen. To determine how much an error of this mag- 
mitude might be expected to effect the folding results, 
tests were made on one of the instruments, the tension 
being adjusted for four different values: 0.5, 0.7, 1.0, 
and 1.5 kg. Several kinds of paper were tested and the 
results found to be much the same in each case. The 
curves in Fig. 2 showing the results obtained with an all- 
rag bond paper, are typical for the series of tests. 

From these data it is seen that an error of 50 grams 
in the tension applied to the specimen might result in an 
error of 15 to 25 per cent in the folding results, depend- 
ing upon the absolute value of the tension. Actually this 
estimate may be high because the changes in tension are 
intermittent, and on the average somewhat less than 50 
grams. 

Errors from these sources could probably be reduced to 
a negligible quantity if the compression spring and plung- 
er were replaced by a tension spring long enough to 
reduce the load-deflection ratio to a fraction of the pres- 
ent value, and the spring mounted so that it and the at- 
tached clamp would be freely suspended during operation. 

(b) Curvature of the Folding Surfaces. 

Given a constant tension, the severity of the treatment 
of the specimen during the folding cycle depends upon 
the curvature of the edges of the jaws around which the 
paper is bent, the smaller the radius of curvature the 
sharper is the bend. The folding edges of the jaws are 
nominally cylindrical surfaces having a radius of curva- 
ture of 0.0155 inch. It was evident, however, from an 
inspection of the different clamps with a microscope that 
the folding surfaces differed considerably both in size and 
shape. Although a drill rod of the proper size had been 
brazed to the edge of each jaw to serve as the folding 
surface, it invariably appeared to have had its original 
contour altered during the final machining process. The 
photomicrographs in Fig. 3 give some idea of the contours, 
although the focus was at the very ends of the jaws and 
the pictures are not representative of the entire surfaces. 
Some measurements were made of the diameters of the 
drill rods by means of a microscope containing a calibrated 
eyepiece scale. An attempt was made to focus a little in 
from the ends so as to get more representative values. 
One measurement was made in a direction such as to bi- 
sect the jaw and another was made at right angles to this, 
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TABLE III 
SALIENT DIMENSIONS OF OSCILLAT 


ING CLAMP 
Left jaw Right jaw olding 
Tester — a— “~- A jaw slot 
No. A B A B “ 

Inch Inch Inch Inch Inch 
1 2 .022 .024 .023 011 
2 025 .029 .019 .021 010 
3 018 .021 .018 .018 011 
4 027 .026 .026 .024 022 
5 021 .024 .025 .025 012 
6 021 024 .025 028 012 


as indicated in Fig. 4, by B and A respectively. The re- 
sults are given in Table III. It is apparent that the fold- 
ing surfaces were not of the correct size, nor were they 
truly cylindrical. Since most of these testers were rather 
old and not representative of present construction, mea- 
surements were later made of another set of oscillating 
clamps, most of which were of the latest construction. 
For these measurements a better technique was used. 
Casts in hard wax were made at two places along the 
folding surfaces as indicated by F and B in Fig. 5, and 
the profiles were magnified about 65 times and photo- 
graphed. The contours were then compared with the 
nominal contours (dotted lines in figures). Some of these 
contours are shown in Fig. 6. It is evident that consid- 
erable improvement could still be made in these folding 
surfaces. 

It would be very desirable to have data showing the 
effect upon the folding results of the curvature of the 
folding surfaces or edges of the jaws in order that some 
idea could be had of the tolerances required. It would, 
however, be very troublesome to obtain such data. It 
would probably necessitate the redesigning of one of the 
instruments so that this factor could be varied in definite 
steps without changing appreciably other factors which 
contribute to the folding value. It did not seem feasible 
to do this within the scope of the study as initially out- 
lined. 

(c) Folding Rate. 

Measurements were made of the speed of operation of 
the different folding testers. The rate of speed was found 
to range from 163 to 212 double folds per minute as 
shown in Table IV. Tests were made on one of the fold- 
ing testers at 130 double folds per minute and at 200 
double folds per minute. The results are shown in Table 
V. Variations of speed within these limits does not ap- 
pear to affect the results appreciably. 


~ 


_ ; TABLE IV 
SPEED OF OPERATION OF THE DIFFERENT M.I.T, TESTERS 


Tester No. folds per minute 
| | 6s eK GR AWE SN YadGed bweibe enon 205 
E60 oe ab dew ew deaneeawenasnbotes 178 
M *Sepeenneuvesssoeeesesedeare’ 212 
GS (tas eceneanees Cokes Veenestens 163 
- - Sapna tm eedlene ite wine daeaes 186 
OS - Pevescccivcesesseneseewdaces 190 


TABLE V 
FOLDING VALUES AT DIFFERENT SPEEDS 


Sample number 
A 


a —— —_—————_ — . —, 
S-1 S-2 S-3 

Speed o— *~--—-— —_—_—— —_—_—_ nr 
Machine Cross Machine Cross Machine Cross 

Double direction direction direction direction direction direction 

folds per Double Double Double Double Double Double 
minute folds folds folds folds folds folds 
130 29 15 1510 691 244 134 
200 30 15 1239 720 225 142 


Note: Each result is average of 50 tests. 


Pe TABLE VI 
DESCRIPTION OF PAPERS USED IN OBTAINING RESULTS 
IN TABLE VII 
Ream weight 


sample a 25x40 inches, 

No. Kind of paper Fiber 500 sheets Thickness 
S41 et a : : Pounds Inch 
$e White writing....... i acc sen wn 64 0.0043 
83 BRR eee a Pre 106 0.0072 
Sa Ledger ... es seccces Rag-Sulphite ...... 106 0.0071 
Ne Kraft wrapping...... Sulphate .......... 69 0.0066 

8 ; Bond gh Cad swereeees Rag-Sulphite ...... 53 0.0038 

> Insulating tape...... Jute-Manila ....... 38 0.0033 
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TABLE VII 
FOLDING ENDURANCE AS DETERMINED BY SEVERAL M. I. T. 
FOLDING TESTERS 


Sample number 
alana eee Se) Soa heanesaoneunupcomitian 
$-1 S$-2 S-3 S-4 S-5 S-6 
Pah ee ee ee eee 
= 3 n n n n n n na n n n n n 
—a- =“ =< = = 2 2 2 2 & = & 
2¥& ‘so ° ° ° ° ° 3 ° ° ° ° o 68 
BS £ & & & 2 2 2 2 2 & & = § 
Sa ee 2 ev 2 eo 2@2@e22 a @ 3 3 
ma434%3%%t33tt8 ¢ “s 
- $38 3 = 3 = a 3 ~~ 
63533 3$3.85333 33 
eo; a 
. © Ss : = : - = - = - 2 - : - ow 
2 .= = s = ° — + | = ] = n = 2 = 
$23 22 2 2 3 FF FFE EE 
nos ao & & re ee ee GT Oo Os 
1 0.01 28 16 1157 750 204 131 1341 547 233 61 3728 125 693 
la .01 36 17 1421 997 306 172 954 509 365 177 3271 148 698 
2 .01 28 19 1087 492 58 45 1689 934 1 40 2513 109 592 
3 01 37 #18 1032 576 135 170 1028 927 91 52 2485 238 566 
5 01 36 20 1007 630 151 194 1726 771 251 110 3603 186 724 
6 01 30 22 1008 819 275 172 1092 874 233 90 3200 141 663 
02 35 22 1277 509 351 104 1933 828 186 58 2802 158 689 
lb .02 42 23 1588 867 384 196 1344 643 451 163 4715 217 886 
lc .03 41 21 1423 687 266 220 123 801 298 125 4209 250 798 
Av’ge 35 20 1222 703 237 156 1371 759 244 97 3392 175 701 


2. Comparative Fotpinc Vavues on Severat M. I. T. 
FoLpING TESTERS. 

Six samples of paper, described in Table VI, were tested 
on all the available M. I. T. testers. These papers were 
conditioned in an atmosphere of 65 per cent relative hu- 
midity and 70 deg. F., and the tests were made under 
these atmospheric conditions. The results are shown in 
Table VII. Each result is the average of 15 to 20 tests. 
Tester No. 1 was equipped with three extra clamps of 
recent construction. These are designated as la, 1b, and 
lc. The relative performance of the different testers ap- 
pears to be somewhat different for the different samples 
of paper. The variability in paper doubtless enters into 
this circumstance and calls for a greater number of indi- 
vidual tests in order to arrive at a fair average. A com- 
posite average was therefore made of all the tests on each 
instrument. These values, shown in the last column, indi- 
cate a more nearly uniform performance of the different 
testers than is indicated by the results on any one sample 
of paper. There appears to be some correlation between 
these composite results and the contour of the folding 
edges as depicted in Fig. 3. Testers 2 and 3 have rather 
sharp folding edges and give low folding results, while 
testers 5 and 6 have more nearly normal folding surfaces 
and give results which signify average performance. The 
high results of testers 1b and lc may be due to the de- 
crease in the effective tension resulting from the testing 
of paper thinner than the clamp slots are designed to ac- 
commodate. One is somewhat reluctant to draw definite 
conclusions from the data, yet these data lend some en- 
couragement to the hope that, if the folding surfaces were 
always made of the correct contour, if the variation in ap- 
plied tension were minimized as has been suggested, and 
if a sufficiently large number of tests are made and aver- 
aged, the M. I. T. folding tester might yield more consis- 
tent results. ; 

3. Data Ostainep WitH M. I. T. ann ScnHoprer 
FoLDING TESTERS. 

Numerous inquiries from various sources have been 
made as to whether or not folding tests made with the 
M. I. T. tester bear a constant relation to those made with 
the Schopper folding tester. Some data indicate that in 
the case of papers of the same kind there may be a rough 
correlation, but in general this does not seem to be true. 
Table VIII was prepared from results obtained on the 
two types of testers. The tension in each case was 1 kg. 
and the tests were made under identical atmospheric con- 
ditions on the same papers as were used for the tests 
already described. It will be observed that there is no 
semblance of correlation. About the only consistent rela- 
tion is that the M. I. T. results are always lower than the 
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TABLE VIII.—M. I. T. AND SCHOPPER FOLDING VALUES 


rc Sample number — 
S-3 = 


S-1 S-2 


we A... ow 


S-4 S-5 S-6 
A. 


oe 


= 
Cross 

direction 

Double Double 
— folds 


1157 
36 ; 


Machine 
direction 


a) 
Cross 
direction 
Double 
folds 


750 
6272 
8.3 


= 
Machine 
direction 


Machine 
direction 
Double 


Type of 
Tester 


1.9 2.3 13. 
Note: All tests made at 1.0 kg. tension. 
Schopper results. This is probably due largely to the fact 
that the tension in the case of the M. I. T. tester is near- 
ly constant at 1 kg. whereas the tension in the case of the 
Schopper tester varies from 1 kg. to about 0.8 kg. during 
the folding cycle, and to the fact that in the former case 
the specimen is being continuously bent, whereas in the 
latter it is bent only while it is being pushed between the 
folding rollers and while it is under a tension of about 0.8 
kg. It is evident that the specimen is not treated in the 
same manner in the two types of folding testers and it is 
not surprising that parallel results are not obtained. 


III. Prorposep MetuHop For Maxinc M. I. T. 


Foxtpinc TEST. 


It is felt that the data obtained in this study are suf- 
ficient to form the basis of a tentative folding endurance 
method. The chief deficiency in the data is relative to 
the effect of the contour of the folding surfaces upon the 
folding endurance. It was not found feasible within the 
scope of the study undertaken to obtain any quantitative 
data on this point. But it should be possible to make 
these surfaces very nearly alike and of the proper size 
and shape. The tolerance in the radius of curvature of 
the edges of the jaws has therefore been made very small. 

The suggested method of procedure is as follows: 

I. Apparatus. 

The testing instrument shall consist of: 

(a) A loading clamp and an oscillating clamp mounted 
in the same plane. The upper or loading clamp shall have 
a suitable clamping device, constrained to a vertical move- 
ment without rotation. A spring shall be attached to the 
loading clamp that will give different tensions from 0. to 
1.5 kg. dependent upon the displacement. The deflection 
of the spring when loaded shall not be less than 17 mm. 
per kg. 

(b) The lower or oscillating clamp shall be provided 
with two jaws, each of which terminates in a cylindrical 
edge near the axis of rotation. The two edges shall be 
0.031 inch (0.76 mm.) +0.001 inch (+0.003 mm.) in 
diameter, and not less than 19 mm. in length. They shall 
be parallel to each other and to the axis of rotation. The 
jaws shall be smooth over all surfaces which come in con- 
tact with the paper during the folding cycle. The rotary 
oscillating movement of the folding clamp shall be such as 
to fold the paper through an angle of 135 degrees, plus 
or minus 5 degrees, to both right and left of the position 
of zero fold. The folding speed shall be approximately 
175 double folds per minute. 

(c) The width of the slot (distance separating folding 
surfaces) in the oscillating clamp shall not be more than 
0.01 7 greater than the thickness of the paper being 
tested. 

(d) A power driven device for imparting a rotary 
oscillating motion of constant period to the folding clamp. 

(e) A device for registering the number of double 
folds required to sever the specimen. 

II. Test specimens. 

Specimens to be tested shall be cut accurately in each 

principal direction of the paper with a width of 0.59 inch 
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(15 mm.) and a length such as to insure a firm grip in 
the jaws without buckling. They shall initially be free 
from folds or wrinkles or blemishes not inherent in the 
paper. The long edges of the specimens must be clean- 
cut and parallel to the opposite edges. The specimens 
shall be so selected from the sample secured by the official 
sampling method as to be representative of the sample. 


III. Procedure. 

The oscillating clamp shall be placed in the position of 
zero fold. A 1.0 kg. weight shall be placed on top of the 
plunger and the plunger clamped in position when de- 
pressed under this load. The specimen shall then be 
clamped firmly and squarely in the jaws with the surface 
of the specimen lying wholly within one plane. The speci- 
men shall be handled by the ends and not touched with 
the hands in the region which is to be folded. The speci- 
fied tension shall then be applied to the test strip by re- 
leasing the plunger. If the position of the plunger has 
changed, it should be adjusted to its original position by 
means of the adjusting screw. The strip shall be folded 
at a uniform rate of approximately 175 double folds per 
minute until it is severed at the crease. The number of 
double folds required to sever the specimen shall be re- 
corded. Not fewer than 10 strips cut in each principal 
direction of the paper shall be tested. Folding endurance 
tests shall be made on paper conditioned according to the 
official method for conditioning and in the atmospheric 
conditions therein specified. 


IV. Calibration. 

(a) All working parts shall be in good condition, well 
oiled and in proper adjustment. Particular care must be 
given to make certain that the folding edges are free from 
rust or dirt. 

(b) The plunger friction shall be measured by deter- 
mining the additional load required to move the plunger 
perceptibly when displaced under a load of 1.0 kg. The ad- 
ditional load required shall not be greater than 25 grams. 

(c) The change in tension due to eccentricity of rota- 
tion of folding edges shall be measured as follows: 

A test strip of strong paper of the proper thickness is 
placed in the machine in the same manner in which a fold- 
ing test would be made, and a tension of 1.0 kilogram is 
applied. The lower jaw is rotated slowly throughout the 
entire folding cycle and the maximum change in displace- 
ment of the plunger is measured to an accuracy of 0.03 
mm. The amount of load required to produce the same 
displacement shall not be greater than 35 grams. 

(d) The measurement of the applied tension is a part 
of the procedure. 

V’. Report. 

The results shall be reported as M. I. T. double folds. 
The average, the maximum and the minimum for both of 
the principal directions of the paper shall be reported. In 
reporting average results all digits after the first two 
shall be rounded to zeros. 

VI. Additional Information. 
The curvature of the folding edges may conveniently be 


measured by means of suitable casts magnified in profile 
and compared to standard circles. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOJTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 27, 1933 
CIGARETTE PAPER 


Max Speigel & Sons, Pr. Pierce, Genoa, 16 bls. ; Stand- 
ard Products Corp., Ile de France, Havre, 30 cs. 


WALL PAPER 


Bendix Paper Co., Tofuku Maru, Hamburg, 5 cs.; S. 
K. Lonegren, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 4cs.; F. J. Em- 
merich, Aquitania, Southampton, 1 cs.; F. J. Emmerich, 
Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 bls.; , Hamburg, Hamburg, 8 
cS. ; , Werra, Bremen, 2 cs. 


NEws PRINT 


Jay Madden Corp., Scanyork, Kotka, 352 rolls; ' 
Scanyork, Kotka, 57 rolls; Bank of Montreal, Humber- 
arm, Cornerbrook, 3,234 rolls; International Paper Co., 
Humberarm, Dalhousie, 5,637 rolls; News Syndicate Co., 
Ili, Thorold, Ont., 566 rolls; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 280 rolls; Chase National Bank, 
Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 154 bls.; W. H. Bell, Markland, 
Liverpool, N. S., 3,629 rolls; Perkins Goodwin & Co., 
Werra, Bremen, 104 rolls; Newark Evening News, Don- 
nacona, Donnacona, Que., 570 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
E. Deitzgen & Co., Amer. Banker, London, 16 cs. ; Sene- 
felder, Hamburg, Hamburg, 9 cs.; Walker Goulard Plehn 
Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 65 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Yardley & Co., American Banker, London, 1 cs.; Penson 
& Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 6 rolls. 
Kraft PAPER 
Wilkinson Grey & Co., Inc., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
40 bls. 
FILTER Pup 
. os Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Majestic, Southampton, 
Is. 
FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Banker, London, 
6 cs.; H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Majestic, Southampton, 
/ cs.; A. Giese & Son, Aquitania, Southampton, 58 bls. 


DRAWING PAPER 


: H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Banker, London, 
cs. 


METAL CoATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Columbus, Bremen, 66 cs. 


SURFACE CoATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Werra, Bremen, 26 cs. 


CoaTED PAPER 
Chas. Happel, Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs. 


PuHotTo PAPER 


J. J. Gavin, Majestic, Southampton, 4 cs.; Medo Photo- 
Supply Co., Majestic, Southampton, 1 cs. 


TRANSFER PICTURES 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Columbus, Bremen, 9 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 


Van Oppen & Co., Pr. Pierce, Marseilles, 6 cs.; 
Meadows Wye & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 1 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
H. W. Robinson & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
Cover PAPER 
International F’d’g Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs. 


Carp Boarp 


G. M. Thurnauer Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Antwerp, 
22 cs. 


MuscELLANEOUS PAPER 


Japan Paper Co., Pr. McKinley, Kobe, 29 cs.; F. C. 
Strype, Ile de France, Havre, 2 cs.; Keller Dorian Paper 
Co., Ile de France, Harve, 1 cs.; F. C. Strype, Veendam, 
Rotterdam, 2 bls.; Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Veendam, 
Rotterdam, 3 bls.; The Borregaard Co., Inc., Gripsholm, 
Gothenburg, 225 rolls; J. Romer, Norfolk Maru, Kobe, 
68 cs.; National City Bank, Tokai Maru, Kobe, 5 cs. 


Bacs, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


——, American Banker, London, 30 bls. paper stock; 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Black Falcon, , 134 bls. bag- 
ging; E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Artigas, Liverpool, 74 
bls. bagging; C. Nelson, Artigas, Belfast, 41 bls. paper 
stock; M. Snedeker Corp., Artigas, Belfast, 120 bls. paper 
stock; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Artigas, Belfast, 101 bls. 
paper stock ; ——, Navemar, Barcelona, 124 bls. rags. 


Op Rope 


Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., American Banker, Lon- 

don, 103 coils; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., American Banker, 

, 39 coils; Continental Bank Trust Co., Navemar, 
Barcelona, 97 coils. 


GLUE STOCK, ETC. 


N. C. Lederer, Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 200 bags bone 
glue; ——, Hamburg, Hamburg, 128 bags bone glue; ——, 
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Werra, Bremen, 60 bags bone glue; ——, Saturnia, 
Trieste, 579 bags hide glue. 


CHINA CLAY 


Whitaker Clark & Daniels, Scythia, Liverpool, 280 
bags; Wilson Paterson Gifford, Ltd., Artigas, Cardiff, 60 
bags. 


CasEIN 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 60 bags. 


Woop Pup 


Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Scanyork, Gdynia, 504 
bls. wood pulp, 75 tons; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Scanyork, 
, 689 bls. wood pulp, 104 tons; Price & Pierce, Ltd., 
Scanyork, Wallvik, 900 bls. sulphite, 150 tons; 125 bls. 
mechanical, 25 tons; Coles Roads, Inc., Scanyork, Wallvik, 
152 bls. pulp residue, 33 tons; Bulkley Dunton & Co., 
Scanyork, ——, 875 bls. wood pulp, 177 tons; Pagel Hor- 
ton & Co., Inc., Scanyork, Skutskar, 1,000 bls. sulphite. 
203 tons; Stora Kopparberg Corp., Scanyork, Skutskar, 
2,000 bls. wood pulp, 405 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Scanyork, Kotka, 3,048 bls. wood pulp, 358 tons; ——, 
Scanyork, Kotka, 1,332 bls. sulphite, 223 tons; Lagerloef 
Trading Co., Scanyork, Helsingfors, 473 bls. sulphite, 80 
tons; M. Soone Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 150 bls. sulphate ; 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Hamburg, Hamburg, 840 bls wood 
pulp, 168 tons. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 27, 1933 


Gottesman & Co., Inc., Consul Olsson, Sweden, 3,890 
bls. wood pulp; Gottesman & Co., Inc., Lagaholm, Sweden, 
2,700 bls. wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING May 27, 1933 


J. B. Moors & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 1,175 bags hide 
cuttings ; , Scythia, Liverpool, 3 cs. tissue paper; 
G. F. Malcolm Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 5 cs. tissue paper ; 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Grandon, Hamburg, 254 bls. wood 
pulp; Gottesman & Co., Inc., Skagern, Sweden, 310 bls. 
wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 27, 1933 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Scanyork, ——, 356 bls. wood 
pulp, 55 tons; Price & Pierce, Ltd., Scanyork, Wallvik, 
750 bls. sulphite, 125 tons; 250 bls. mechanical, 50 tons; 
Stora Kopparberg Corp., Scanyork, Skutskar, 500 bls. 
wood pulp, 101 tons; ——, Scanyork, Kota, 805 bls. sul- 
phite, 161 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanyork, Kotka, 
135 bls. sulphite, 27 tons; ——, Scanyork, Kotka, 50 rolls 
news print; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanyork, Helsingfors, 
414 bls. sulphite, 68 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., Artigas, 
Manchester, 52 bls. new cuttings; Bank of N. Y. Trust 
Co., Artigas, Belfast, 101 bls. paper stock; Gottesman & 
Co., Inc., Grandon, Hamburg, 310 bls. wood pulp; Gottes- 
man & Co., Inc., Tampa, Sweden, 525 bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 27, 1933 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 622 bls. rags; 


S. George Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 137 coils old rope; 
National City Bank, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 56 bls. rags; 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., City of Havre, Germany, 254 bls. 
wood pulp; Gottesman & Co., Inc., City of Baltimore, 
Hamburg, 762 bls. wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 27, 1933 


Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 174 
bls. bagging; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Artigas, Man- 
chester, 146 bls. bagging; Reliance Bagging Co., Breedyk, 
Rotterdam, 57 bls. bagging; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Black 
Hawk, ——, 121 bls. bagging. 


SAVANNAH IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAy 27, 1933 


Manufacturers Trust Co., Tokai Maru, Shanghai, 206 
bls. bagging. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET BUOYANT 
(Continued from page 17) 


are still only commanding $10 a ton. The only answer the 
trade can find is that there exists a consolidated buying 
organization, and it is hopeful that unde: the Recovery 
Act, something can be done to improve this condition of 
affairs. 

News of the Trade 


Harry F. Donahue, of the Molten Paper Company, was 
elected second vice-president of the Typotheatae at its an- 
nual meeting last week at the Manufacturers’ Country 
Club, where were present representatives of all the fine 
paper houses in this city. Other officers elected by the 
Typotheatae were: President, M. D. Maull; First Vice 
President, Julius S. Weyl; Treasurer, Alfred A. J. Clark; 
Recording Secretary, Harry A. Palmer. Relationship of 
the Typotheatae of Philadelphia and the Paper Trade 
Association of Philadelphia is of the most intimate char- 
acter, and as a matter of fact the Paper Trade Association 
is now working with Federal trade authorities for the im- 
provement of selling and manufacturing conditions in the 
printing industry itself. 

The Philadelphia Paper and Bag Institute was scheduled 
to have its regular meeting at the Elks on Wednesday last, 
but because of a storm more severe than any in Weather 
Bureau records for the last two decades, attendance was 
restricted. Nonetheless nine representatives were present, 
but discussion was confined to business conditions and 
there was unanimity in agreement that May had brought 
with it a very decided improvement and that the prospects 
were brightening with each succeeding day. 

Wedding bells will ring out when Clifford A. Saalfrank 
and Jeanette Cowl join in matrimony on June 3. Mr. 
Saalfrank is salesman, and Miss Cowl, stenographer, in 
the employ of the J. L. N. Smythe Company. 

Henry Schmidt, a pioneer in the paper box making in- 
dustry in Philadelphia, and known most favorably to all 
in the paper trade coming into contact with him, died dur- 
ing the week at his home, 15 Colwyn Lane, Cynwed, at the 
age of 74. Until his retiring he had been president of 
Henry Schmidt & Bro., at 328 Vine street. He is sur- 
vived by a son, Harry H. Schmidt, of Mindon Manor, 
Wynnewood. Funeral services were held on Monday ot 
this week and the interment took place in West Laurel Hill 
Cemetery. 


Sterling Co. Starts Two Wet Machines 


The Smith & Winchester Manufacturing Company, 
South Windham, Conn., designers and builders of paper 
mill machinery, have completed and shipped recently two 
special wet machines. They are to be installed at the new 
mill of the Sterling Shoe Fibre Company, Eagleville, Conn. 
Production is expected to start about June 1. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1933. 


Conditions in the local paper market continue to im- 
prove. Demand for the various standard grades of paper 
is brisk. Sales forces of the leading paper organizations 
are generally optimistic over the future outlook. Prices 
are holding up very well and reports of concessions are 
infrequent. 

While little change has been reported in the news print 
paper market there are signs of increased demand from 
the publishers. Production in the United States, Canada 
and Newfoundland is proceeding in sufficient volume to 
cope with current needs. The price situation continues 
unsatisfactory. ; 

The paper board market is quite active. Demand for 
box board is president and quotations are steady. The 
fine paper market is more stable than for some time past. 
Tissues are moving in good volume. Recent advances in 
kraft wrapping paper prices are well maintained. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Trading in the ground wood pulp market is expanding 
somewhat. Quotations on domestic and Canadian me- 
chanical pulp are steady. Imported ground wood pulp 
prices have advanced. No. 1 moist is now offered at from 
$21 to $22 per ton and dry at the same figure; both on 
dock, Atlantic ports. 


Chemical Pulp 
Steadiness prevails in the chemical pulp market. There 
are a number of inquiries around, some of which should 
materialize into satisfactory orders. Quotations are de- 
cidedly firmer, especially for imported No. 1 craft pulp 
which is now selling at from $1.25 to $1.45, on dock, At- 
lantic ports. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The position of the old rope market is stronger. De- 
mand for both domestic and imported old manila rope is 
persistent, while offerings are limited. Small mixed rope 
is going forward in good volume. The bagging market is 
steadier. Scrap, gunny and roofing bagging are in seasonal 
request. 

Rags 


Paper mill demand for domestic rags is better than of 
late. New cotton rags are exhibiting a strong undertone, 
cspecially No. 1 white shirt cuttings, which are also in 
request from abroad. Roofing grades are firmer, with in- 
quiries more numerous. The imported rag market is 
sharing in the general improvement. 


Waste Paper 


_ The paper stock market is buoyant. Board mill demand 
tor the lower grades of waste paper is more active. The 
available supply of these grades is reported to be scarce 


and prices are firmer. No. 1 mixed paper is particularly 


strong and is now quoted at from 42 to 48 cents, f.o.b. 
New York. 
Twine 

Sentiment in the local twine market is more optimistic 
than for some time past. Demand for the various grades 
is brisk. The feature of the week’s trading is the im- 
provement in all hard fibre twine grades, quotations on 
which have been advanced 1% cents per pound. Soft 
fibre twine prices are steady. 


SETTING SOUND SELLING PRICES 
(Continued from page 25) 


Guantity discount all apart. We must see it as a cost which 
is to be returned. 

The value of a quantity discount, strictly speaking, is 
measurable as the present value of a future payment, the 
relief from interest and storage charges, possibly a lessen- 
ing of delivery charges if the seller makes delivery. In 
other words, in the light of the stated principle, the allow- 
ance of the quantity discount is the payment to the buyer 
for the assumption by him of certain charges which other- 
wise would be borne by the seller. It is a recognition and 
a payment for certain function services and costs and the 
amount of these is the limit of the quantity discount. In 
excess of this amount, it is a price concession and an im- 
proper price discrimination, The quantity discount must 
be reduced to its true terms as a return of cost. 

In coming to the question of selling the wholesaler and 
the retailer, one faces a stark and grim alternative. Be- 
cause their functional service is different, their costs are 
different. To make one prime cost to both types of dis- 
tributor, the selling price would have to be calculated on 
the wholesaler. To this base, we suppose the wholesaler 
adds 15 per cent and the retailers to whom he sells, add 
25 per cent. The retailer buying direct at the same price 
as the wholesaler, adds 25 per cent and undersells the other 
retailers by 15 per cent. The manufacturer’s selling price 
will be forced down to the level fixed by the direct buying 
retailer, simply because the wholesaler’s tunction has been 
thrown back on the manufacturer and its cost is not ex- 
pressed in the retailer’s selling price. On the other hand, if 
the manufacturer’s selling price is calculated on the direct 
sale to the retailer, the wholesaler is wiped off the map. 

Now here is the stark alternative. If sound selling 
prices both for manufacturers and distributors are not a 
delusion, never to be realized the wholesaler must go and 
the selling price system must be based on the retailer sold 
direct or there must be a classification of distributors ac- 
cording to the function served with an established trade 
discount or differential between them. This differential 
would have to be observed in all sales to the retail trade 
direct or such sales will be prohibited. The wholesale- 
retailer, the retail-wholesaler, the buying syndicate would 
have to become one thing or the other. 

I suggest the existing conditions and these alternatives 
as something to think about. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1933. 

BLANC FIXE.—The blanc fixe market is fairly active. 
Prices are generally holding to previously quoted levels. 
The pulp is offered at from $42.50 to $45.00 per ton, in 
bulk; while the powder is selling at from 3 to 3% cents 
per pound, i in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Demand for bleaching 
powder is gradually improving. The contact movement 
is fairly heavy. Prices are holding to schedule without 
difficulty. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $1.75 to 
$2.00 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market continues firm. Domes- 
tic casein is quoted at 10% to 11 cents and finely ground at 
11 to 11% cents per pound. Argentine standard ground 
is selling at 97 cents and finely ground at 10% cents per 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA. —Business in the caustic soda mar- 
ket is gaining. The contract movement is well up to aver- 
age. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.55 to $3.00; 
while the flake and ground are selling at from $2. 95 to 
$3.00 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is steadier. 
Demand is fairly persistent. Prices are holding to sched- 
ule. Imported china clay is quoted at from $12 to $17 
per ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay is 
selling at from $5 to $12 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Steadiness prevails in the chlorine mar- 
ket. Shipments against contract are going forward at a 
satisfactory pace. Prices remain unchanged. Chlorine 
is quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit 
cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is irregular. The grades 
of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now quoted at 
from $4.40 to $4.75 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at works; 
while wood rosin is selling at $3.30 per 280 pounds, in bar- 
rels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Conditions in the salt cake market are 
fairly satisfactory. Salt cake is quoted at from $12.50 
to $13.00; chrome salt cake at from $11.50 to $12.50 per 
ton, at works; while imported salk cake is selling at from 
$12.50 to $13.00 per ton, on dock. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market continues to dis- 
play strength. Demand is quite active and prices are 
steady to firm. Quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at 
works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1.05; 
in bags, $1.30; and in barrels, $1.43. 

STARCH.—Trading in the starch market is brisk. The 
contract movement is fairly heavy. Prices are holding 
to schedule. Special paper making starch is quoted at 
$2.64 per 100 pounds in bags; and at $2.91 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Paper mill request for 
sulphate of alumina is well sustained. Prices are steady 
and unchanged. Commercial grades are quoted at from 
$1.25 to $1.46; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to 
$2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Firmness prevails in the talc market and ru- 
mors of advanced prices in the near future are persistent. 
Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, in bulk, 
at eastern mines; while imported talc is selling at from $18 
to $22 per ton, ship side. 
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M tag he ilich un- 
ecccce ‘ 00 @2 
Kraft pl 1.25 @2 
(Delivered Paper Mills) 
Soda Bleached 200 @ — 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 

(Prices to Mill f. 0, b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1. 3.80 
Silesias No. 
New Unbleached.. 
New Soft Blacks.. 
pine ee 


a Khaki Cut- 


2.25 
oO. D. “Khaki Contings ye 
Men’s Corduroy .... 1.00 
New Mixed Blacks.. 2.25 


Old Rags 


White, No. 1— 
epacked 
Miscellaneous 
White, No. 2— 

Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings 
—= Rags— 
1 


Foreign Rags 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 1.50 
New Mixed Cuttings. 1.60 
New Light Silesias.. 3.25 
Light Flannelettes... 3.00 
Unbleached Cuttings. 5.00 
New White Cuttings 4.50 
New Light Oxfords.. 3.25 
New Light Prints... 2.00 


Old Rags 


Linens. 
Linens. 
Linens. 
Linens. 
Cotton. 
Cotton. 
Cotton. 
4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light Prints. . 
Ord. Light Prints.. 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue Linens. 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 1.35 
Checks and Blues... 
Lindsay Garments... 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies 
New Shopperies 
French Blues 


RN Er rir wen: 
CORUMNIO UE, 
ASOuUMmoos 


MONWOAWMWAWNWOKWNHWNSO 


NRWwWhUWwee 
NUNN vVuUn7g 
MNOUuUnnooe 


CoOMSO MIN O wWwIouwmne 


Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mili 1 
Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Wool Tares, light.. 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Bright Bagging 


Domestic 

Small Mixed Rope... 

New Burlap Cut.... 1. 

Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 2.60 
Domestic 


o vb N 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


2.05 


Hard White No. “2 1.50 
Soft White No. 1. 1.45 
Flat Stock— ; 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag 
Solid Flat Book. 
Crumpled No, 1. 
Solid Book Ledger. 
Ledger Stock 
New B. B. Chips. sas 
Manilas— 


Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales.. 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.60 
Strictly Overissue.. .50 
Strictly Folded.... .45 
No. 1 Mixed Paper (42 


® O888669 GSGHDHD BOOB © 
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THERE’S NO QUESTION ABOUT IT 
“THEY'VE ARRIVED” 


PERFECTION BRAND 


FLAT GUMMED PAPERS 


Have You Received Our Portfolio 
with Samples and Prices 


WRITE TODAY. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO., INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


PERMANENT COLORS 


Greens Reds Yellows 


"ween GREENS 
Oxides of Iron Chromic Oxides 
Turkey Umbers Guignet’s Green 


REDS YELLOWS 
All types and shades of Ochres 
Oxides of Iron Iron Hydroxides 
Asbestines and Talcs for Fillers 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, P 


Dietz Towel Interfolding Machines 


TOILET PAPER MACHINES 


For making Toilet and Paper Towel Rolls 
(With or without perforations) 


AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 
For Making Wire-Stitched Toilet Tubes 
Sanitary Crepe Towel Machines, Roll Ti hteners, Slitting and Re- 
winding Machines, D Roll Slitting Mac ines, Photo Mount Bevel- 
ing Machines, Rotary ard Cutting Machines, etc. 
rrespondence solicited 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 W. Fontaine Street 
Cor. Waterloo St. (between Front & Second Sts.) 
and below Diamond St. 


Phila., Penna., U. S. A. 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills QQ909909 


eeeesveenened 
—E— 


@eeseenuvte eo 
STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, Ry 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL 


e@eeeaovese8 
@eeesztenevese 

e@eeeveeesvee- 
@seeeeveeensend 

@®esveeeoeeanece 


“065” Round 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
63-66 FAIRMONT AVE. JRROBY CITY, W. J 


CLINCHES 


Special Grades for Beater and Top Sizing 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


CASEIN 


N | 


BORDEN rd 
PRODUCT 


Sr and Dependable 
Service 


THE CASEIN MFG. COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
205 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Uniform 


Quality 


Oldest and Largest Producers of Casein in America 


SUPERIOR 
ROSIN SIZE 
SATIN WHITE 
INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


Quantity production, careful control of 
raw materials, and specialization in the 
manufacture of chemicals for paper 
moking insure reliability and uniformity 
in P. M. C. products for the paper 
manufacturer 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
ALL, LARGE PAPER-MAKING AREAS 


LANGSTON 


The heavy-duty 
Langston Slitter can 
be had in any width, 
to wind any diam- 
eter. Useitasawind- 
er or as a rewinder. 
Speed up to 3000 feet 
per minute. Makes 
rolls of uniform den- 
sity, square - edged. 
Langston’s Shear- 
Cut makes no dust— 
the paper is clean- 
cut, not ground 
apart. A catalog is 
yours for the asking. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO., Camden, N. J. 
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‘e: Rope— mP j BOSTON 


5 Bagging 
-J : . . o b. Mi m (F. 0. b. Bostou) 
Pages” : Meniie, Rope— 
a : Box Twine, 2-3 ply... ° cc : Domestic 
ge ed 18 basis 36 : White aE s ays . 4 prenanission 
Fisiened Jute—_ java Sisai— ‘ : — 
Light, 18 basis... (20 @ 220 Now 10% Sa teyiei 
Jute Wrapping, 3-6 Pi=— New Zealand Sisal... .11% All Rag aa on.. = 
No. 1 15%@ .16% Sisal Lath Yarn— 1 Domestic 
12% 9 13% 90ee : ¢ 
Ne ia s y puaniery ne owe 
pe ace ace ‘ Book, M. soeete d Crap Durla 
-10% Manila 24% 2 J 18 No. 1 rahe Burlap.. 
A Scrap Sisal 


.09 . 
Label 0 j Scrap Sisal tor snrea- 
CHICAGO Jute Manila No. 1. . @e. ding 
Solid News 00 Manila, Sul. No.1. . i Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Manila Lined Chip... 3 50 Manila, Sul. No. : New tn Wont 
Patent coated.......47.50 Ta... Australian 
Container Lined— No. 2 Kraft Pouches 
85 Test . , (F. o. geal 
100 Test 7 J Southern Kraft “26 
(F. o. b. destination in carload lots, Paper Mill Bagging. : @ 
Old Papers f. o. b. mill in less than (atload lots.) Bagging, No. 30 @ 
a" Common Bogus @ .02% No. 1 Burl o 2.00 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) (Delivered _ ‘tingiana — Domestic Rags. (New) 
Shavings— News Print, rolls... .44.50 (F. 0. b. Boston) 
Straw Board, rolls.609- ~ $35.00 Shirt Cuttings— 
No. 1 White Enve- Straw Board in New Light Prints. — @ 
yee enue Fy Sheets, basis 358 to New White No. 1. .034%@ 
No. 1 Soft White. 1.00 70s @ 40.00 New White No. 2. .02%@ 
L ages & Writings... .55 
Solid Books 45 
ED csusvacesesse Lae 
SE ssenngees 70 
New Krait Cuts.. os ae 
Ben Env. Cuts ... 1.25 


ag Bond 
Water Marked Sul- 
hite Bond 
. ite 7 
paver ne Writin 
. 1 Fine Writing... 
. 2 Fine ens: - 
. 3 Fine = 3 
M. F. B 


a 
RAK 


Filled News Board. @-— Silesias No. 1 —_ 

Chip Board "30. eo-_ New Black — 02%@ 
No. i Fibre . “2 Board nee New Unbleached. 06 @ 
No. 2 Manila....... @ 30.00 


Butcher's Manila.... 


eS ee al 


Seoooes:e 


Pn White, eee 
Coated News 
Bender 50.0 
Wood Pulp Board .. 
Binder Boards ° 


pepo, 
ARnS 
RNOw 


3 
225 GK RGGI 
os Tren es oN aN * 


Wood Ta 
Sohne. Screenings 
Manila Tissue 
White Tissue ° 
(Delivered ( Central Ten 


ooo 
“bia 


Old N + ppvonendl 
No. 


eeeeeeeeeee 


B.V.D. Cuttings 
Old Papers Domestic Rags "tom 
i. (F. o. b. Boston) ¥. @ 6. — = 
Boards, per ton— Shavings— i a 
Plain Chip........27. : : No. 1 Soft White.. 1.25 P 3.00 @ 3.50 
No. i Ou Manila.. 2 d om os oe @ 
6 eee . . ite No _— 
PHILADELPHIA ; : : Repacked 
Paper Khaki oe ae Solid Ledger Books.. 1.2 é Miscellaneous .... 
No. Overissue Ledger Twos and Blues 
(F. ©. b. Mill) 1.9 Stock - Thirds and Biues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous .. 
% Black Stockings. 
Crumpled_ Stitchless ee Stock— 
Book Stock 50 
Manila Env. Cuttings 1.25 
a. 1 o + — -50 d 
a ite Blan ews. * 3 Foreign Rags 


o. 1 Kraft . 
Manila 0 -90 (Fo. b. Boston) 
.80 


No. 1 Mixed Ropers. a ») .321%4 Dark Cottons....... 
Print Manila .. : .30 ere 
Overissue News..... Shirt Cuttings..... 5. 00 
Old Newspapers..... . 45 Dutch Blues........ 1.7 

Box Board, Chip.... . , + 3 « Che ks & Blues 225 
Corrugated Boxes... 35 Old Fustians........ 1.15 
screening Wrappers... . ‘ Old Linsey Garments 


TORONTO 
Paper Nr (F.O.B. Cars Toronto) 
. ews, per ton— 
(F. 0. b. Mill) — (contract) .. £5.28 .50 
t 


. 1 Sulphite.... 
Zo 2 Sulphite.... 


ry) Mixed Papers— 
No. 1 


=S 


02 
-03 
-02 


Domestic Rai 
White No. ags ( 


OK 


Se © 88 888 260000 


Writings— 
Superfine ......+. 
Extra Fine .....+. 


~~ 


-04 
-06 
10 
15 
15 


e 
© 
a 
@ 
e 
« 
e 
@ 
@ 
e 
e 
@ 
@ 
e 
e 
@ 
a 
@ 
e 


Thirds and Biues— © 
, S. Miscellaneous 

Book, Coated Repacked 
Label Lithograph... 


No. ' 1 Jute —-- 
Manila Sul., - 


( 
Roofing Stock— 


Te Assse 
.90 


Southern mane 2. 75 
cemanoen Bugu 

(Delivered Phitadelph 
News Print Rolls... .46.00 Manila Rope 
Sisal R 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap pe 

No. 


20000° 


hip Board 
Wood Pulp Board.. 
Binder Boards— 


@ 20.00 
e— 


— 


a 

@50.00 

a —_ 
Old Waste con 


Old Papers No. 3 ) 7 6.20 (In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 
(F. o. b. Phila.) . . & Shavings— 
Shavines— ; . White Env. Cut.. 1.80 @ 
© v2.2 No. 4 M. F. Soft White. 1.40 
No. 1 Hard White. 1.65 White Bik. N : 
d : pee Trane. ar Book <a Led em. ; 
. . t ste... 1. 
Domestic Rags (New) 2 Soft White.. 1:10 Fesook ieck (old) 
(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) . 1 Mi 50 Light bo gg me 


Shirt Cuttings— i ” Ledger Stock... 1 pled Book Stock. 
New White, No. 1. Writing Paper ied ” coated — Ledgers and Writ- 
New White, No. 2. $ No. 1 Books, heavy.. it M ee 
e No. 2 Books, light... anilas— 
@e . No. 1 New Manila.. 
@ No. 1_ Old Manila.. 
Print Manila 


“a $ 


No. 

Wool Taree, heavy.. 
Mixed Strings 

No. 1 New — 
Burlap 


aan~ 
un 


Sule te 


uw 
~~ 


gular 
Slaters (per roll). 
l-ply 


BS S £2 88S $1111 
ee 


be ts 


Best Panel. 3-ply.. 


t 
— and Serap— 
trictly Overissue.. 
Staci Folded. . 
1 Mixed Paper.. 
Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills. f, 0. b. Toronto) 


04Kye@ .04M 


@808 £098 © @ 8 


No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board, Chip.. 
Binders Board —- 
Corrugated Board . 
Overissue News 
Old Newspaper 
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FROM PRESENT 
IMPROVEMENTS 


OUR future profits, to a large extent, must come from 


savings that you make in improving your equipment now. 


Below are a few of the many modern improvements you can 
make that will pay you big dividends in savings as soon as 
you start using them, and continue to pay you dividends for 


years and years to come. 


Adopt These Modern Improvements 


New Suction Rolls 


Improve Quality, Increase Produc- 
tion, Lower Costs. 


Rubber - Covering 
Old Suction Rolls 


Eliminate Markings. Add to Felt 
Life. 


Universal High-Speed 
Super-Shake 


Produces Better Formed Sheet. 


Hypoid and Bevel Gear Drives 


With Magnetic Clutch. Lower Oper- 
ation Costs. Prevent Overheating. 


Correspondence is invited on all or any of these 
improvements. Get the facts before you now — 
study them—and be prepared to meet every 
kind of competition. 


The Beloit Way is the Modern Way 
BELOIT IRON WORKS, Beloit Wis., U. S.A. 


Silent Chain Dryer Drive 
Improves Ventilation. No Vibration. 
Silent. 


Balanced Oil-less 


Steam Joints 
Saves Power, Oil and Maintenance. 


High-Speed Dryer 
Condensate Remover 
Saves Steam and Power. 


Automatic Winder and 


Roll Unloader 
Produces Better Rolls at Less Cost. 


New Top Press Roll Drive 
Better Paper. Saves Felts, 
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THE - 
DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and _ styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt prob- 
lems and let us help you reduce 
your Felt Costs—we will call any- 
A modern centrifugal where at any time. 
for general service. 


Compact, easy to operate, readily accessi- 
ble, efficient and absolutely dependable. 


Ball bearing motor and pump are in one 
unit. Built for capacities from 5 to 200 DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
GPM. Fully described in Bulletin D-45. 

CANTON, MASS. 


LAWRENCE PUMP & ENGINE CO. 


P. 0. Box 70 Lawrence, Mass. Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


TI MACHINE STEEL 
SHELL BURRS || Sulphur 


MANUFACTURED IN 
STANDARD SIZES SUITED TO 
THE PAPER TRADE 


A FIRST REQUISITE 


We invite your inquiries 


OTHER SPECIALTIES Paper Making 


WARREN IMPROVED CALENDER 


With flexible blades, Universal Ad- DOCTORS 


justment and Control, Patented 
. Large Production 


WARREN IMPROVED 
DOUBLE DRUM— W | N D E R Ample Reserves 
—_+—_ — 
BALL HYDRANT E iS Prompt Deliveries 
for Stock Circulating Systems V & L V Purity 9914% 
— 
Tl MACHINE 


Semi-Steel Sectional B U R R S 


3-4-5-6-7 Cuts per Inch 
AND OTHER PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


uaeaen 
MANUFACTURED BY lhe xas GuLgSULPHUR (6. 
TICONDEROGA MACHINE WORKS 7SEAS" Street New York City 


TICONDEROGA, N. Y. Mines: Gulf,Newgulf a d Long Point,Texas 
SEND FOR BULLETINS—ASK FOR PRICES. 


od 
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ABILITY 


AND 


RELIABILITY 


A wonderful team: 
AN ABLE SUPERINTENDENT — A RELIABLE FELT 


To meet the most exacting needs of the Superintendent of today— 


Specify TENAX FELTS on your next order. 


NON-USERS ARE THE LOSERS 


LOcKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 


ELIXMAN 


Straight wound paper cores 
made in sizes from 2” to 10” C 
inside diameter with any thick- 
ness wall required. 


Long draw protected slot 


Oo 
caps of heavy gauge steel in all R 
E 
S 


sizes. 


Heavy duty caps with re- 
enforced square hole. This new 
patented feature of reenforce- 
ment gives added strength and 
durability. 


Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted. 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 


CORINTH, N. Y. 
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The Wise Hunter 


f 
Chooses the Best Guide Superintendents: 


444 N. FINDLAY ST. 


More than twenty years ago a small band of 
technical men, under the leadership of P. D. 
Schenck, set out in quest of an unknown land 
in metallurgy. 


Pioneers they were... explorers in their 
chosen field . . . with their hearts and hopes 
bent on the discovery and perfection of a 


corrosion-resistant metal. 


Their dreams were rewarded . . . their days of 
toil crowned with achievement . . . for from 


their efforts was born DURIRON. 


Duriron soon won for itself national recogni- 
tion .. . for it filled a want that was felt in 
every industry where acids were used. 


Many of the pioneers have passed on. . . but 
their tradition remains to inspire and direct 
our work. Today the Duriron Company is 
better known, better equipped and _ better 
organized than ever in its history . . . to serve 


YOU. 


We are specialists in corrosion problems. We 
produce corrosion -resistant equipment for 
dozens of industries. For the pulp industry we 
make digester fittings, pipe fittings, relief 
valves, strainers, acid valves and pumps of low 
carbon alloy steel. 


For paper mills we have dissolved alum systems 
and bleach make-up and handling equipment 
that are unaffected by the alum or the bleach 
and which do not cause contamination. 


Special equipment may be made to your own 
designs. Consult us freely. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. 


Exclusive Licensees for the U. S. for the 
Manufacture and Sale of the Panzl Strainer 


H. « M. 


representatives will be at your annual 
Convention June 8, 9 and 10, and will 
be glad to have you consult them re- 
garding your color problems. 


We will also present you with a new 
edition of “Dyestuff Data for Paper- 
makers”. 


Let us make this Convention better than 
previous ones by a larger attendance. 


© 


HELLER & Merz CorpPorATION 
90 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
35 Hartford St. 146 W. Kinzie St. 40 Albert St. 


PHILADELPHIA — South St. and Delaware Ave. 
Factories — Newark, N. J. and Bound Brook, N. J. 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


DURIRON 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


230 Park Ave. 
New York Chicago 


503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


35 East Wacker Drive 


Manufacturers of 
ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, Ledger, 
Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, Post 
Card and Label Papers 


High Grade Coated Book 


also 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite Pulp, Soda and 
Kraft Pulp 


MILLS: 


Tyrone, Pennsylvania 
Williamsburg, Pennsylvania 
Cass, West Virginia 


Mechanicsville, New York 
Luke, Maryland 
Covington, Virginia 
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1864 1933 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY A | , Re 
CAMDEN, MAINE nd wished for the day.” 
sone ar A terrific storm -a battered, 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY | broken ship-many men in 


75-77 Duane St. N. Y., and direct : . peri of their lives. 


But the anchors held! Day 


came. Not a soul was lost! 


These \anchors saved Paul 
They will save us today. 
Courage, nen! The morning 


\ cometh. \ 
\ 


WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Lid., 


60 EAST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 


PARCHMENT ( KALAMAZOO COUNTY ) MICHIGAN 
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Best By Test 


A NEW EDGE DEVELOPED BY 


Philadelphia Felt Co. 


Cylinder Top 
Bottom Wet Felts 


NONCURLING 


NONRAVELING 


The edging and stitching is always an 
addition to and never becomes a part 
of the felt, hence 


NO SLACK NO TIGHT EDGES 


always 
open and free filtering from 


to EDGE 


Philadelphia Felt Company 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
ROBERT M. GUIE, Sales Manager 


... but picking the Loafer Roll 
must not be left to chance 


Efficient, progressive Drying is of too great im- 
portance in paper making to trust to counting out 
the waterlogged or overheated drying roll. Today 
the machine operator, with the aid of the Cam- 
bridge Surface Pyrometer can tell instantly the 
accurate temperature of any roll in the chain. 
Better product results. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., _ Inc., 


Made in Sloe hand 3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York 


extension as fer 
taking temperatures 
f inaccessible rolls 


and pipes. 


SURFACE PYROM ETERS 


Send for the details of this instrument. It will 
help you save money and make better paper. 


FARRELOY 
Special Hard Alloy Rolls 


For water finish paper or other applications where 
operating conditions are especially severe “FAR- 
RELOY” Chilled Alloy Iron Calender Rolls offer 
definite advantages. 

Their uniformly hard, wear-resisting surface min- 
imizes rusting and pitting, retaining shape and finish 
longer. Fewer shutdowns for regrinding and greater 
continuity in the production of uniform quality paper 
are some of the economies that keep operating costs 
down. 

Made under exacting metallurgical control in the 
best equipped and largest specialty roll shop in the 
world, “FARRELOY” Rolls uphold the 75-year old 
reputation of Farrel Rolls as the highest standard of 
excellence in the paper industry. 


Farrel-Birmingham Company, Ine. 
50 Srate St., ANsontA, Conn. 


61 Poplar St. 


CAMACHINES 
for all kinds 
of roll 
products 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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You can produce opaque 
featherweight stock with 
this modern white pigment 


@ Featherweight stocks with improved opacity, greater 
strength and superior printing surfaces can be success- 
fully produced by using Titanox-B (barium base) as a 
filler. You can make a thin, strong paper that is excep- 
tionally white and opaque due to the fact that Titanox-B 
is far more light reflective than fillers ordinarily used in 
opaque white papers. ¢ When used in combination with 
your fillers, Titanox-B (barium base) offers these supe- 
riorities: (1) fine particle size; (2) exceptional bright- 
ness; (3) higher tinting strength; (4) better opacity; 
(5) good bulking value; (6) improved dispersion; (7) 
high retention. e In some cases, manufacturers find that 
Pure Titanium Oxide offers a still better opportunity to 
improve the opacity and whiteness of light weight maga- 
zine and book stocks. e We'il gladly cooperate with you in 
adapting Titanox pigments to your products. Consult our 
own paper chemist who will be glad to furnish helpful data. 


— 
Foard MARS 
0. US PAF. op 


TITANIUM PIGMENT COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of TITANOX-B (Barium Base) 
TITANOX-C (Calcium Base)...PURE TITANIUM OXIDE 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet Station, St. Louis, Mo.; Pacific 
Coast Distributor: National Lead Company of California, 2240 24th Street, 


San Franciseo, California; Canadian Distributor: Wilson, Paterson, Gifford, 
Lid., 101 Murray Street, Montreal—132 St. Helen’s Avenue, Toronto, Ontaric 


JOURNAL, 


6lst YEAR 


Proof against 
clogging 


ORRIS. Non- Clogging Pulp 
Pumps have been specially de- 
veloped for efficient handling of thick 
stock of any nature, such as soda or 
sulphite pulp, ground wood, etc. These 
pumps are built for operation either in 
horizontal or vertical position, and the 
casing is split so as to provide access to 
the pump interior without disturbing 
pipe connections. 


The suction nozzle is of exceptional- 
ly large diameter and has a specially 
proportioned gradation of cross sec- 
tional area so that very thick pulp can 
be drawn into the impeller without 
choking the flow or creating excessive 
friction losses. 


The pump passages are designed 
with special reference to the consis- 
tency of the material being handled 
and the impeller is of special design 
for handling heavy pulp without clog- 
ging or end thrust. 


Send the coupon 
for complete information 


MORRIS 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Morris Machine Works 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Please send bulletin on non-clogging Centrifugal Pumps and 


your other pump types specially designed for pulp and paper 
mill service. 


PTJ 6-8-33 
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WHAT YOU WANT 
JUST WHEN YOU WANT IT 


COMPLETE — AUTHENTIC — RELIABLE 
INFORMATION 


RELATIVE TO EVERY PULP AND PAPER MILL ON THIS 
CONTINENT IS TO BE FOUND IN THE 


1933 EDITION 


58th 58th 
meee LOCKWOODS [teanier 
DIRECTORY 


of the 
PAPER GALLIED TRADES§ 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


THE MANY CHANGES LISTED IN THE 1933 EDITION MAKE 
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BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT IS One THING 
GETTING Your Share Is ANOTHER J 


paper consumption increased 50%, there would still be a lively battle for busi- 
ness. 


Because buyers will still hold the upperhand. Quality and Price will continue 
to be the measuring-sticks of Value. Low-cost mills, turning out good products 
will command a dominant market position. 


Any mill can be a low-cost mill! It’s chiefly a matter of up-to-date equipment in 
good mechanical condition. 


How about your BEATERS? They have a strong influence on quality—on costs 
—and consequently, orders. Selling advantages, after all, are the net result of pro- 
duction advantages. 


Valley Beaters are quality beaters . . . they are tried and proven beaters . . . they 
are backed by a staff of engineers who understand your beating problems. 


Business is definitely on the upgrade. Paper orders are being placed. Prompt 
action is imperative. Write today and have our representative call. 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Plant: Appleton, Wisconsin 


New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
Canadian Representatives: Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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